


KINMEN UNDER CHINESE COMMUNIS} 
ARTILLERY BOMBARDMENT 


Civilian houses destroyed by indiscriminate 
shelling. 


@ 
@ Life goes on as usual on Kinmen. 


A Chinese WAC writing a letter for 
wounded soldier. 


Part of Kinmen Hospital destroyed. 


COVER PICTURE-—A primary 
school on Kinmen destroyed by 
Chinese Communist shelling. 
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EDITORIALS 


Yeh’s Mission 


hé government has made a happy choice 
in appointing. Dr. George K. C. Yeh 
Ambassador to the United States to succeed Dr. 
Hollington K. Tong who is going to retire 
from the foreign service. Traditionally China 
has sent to the Washington post her best 
diplomats or men who have succeeded in their 
own fields of endeavor. Among the former 
there were such illustrious diplomats as Wu 
Ting-fang and Wellington K. Koo; among the 
latter there were Hu Shih of literary renown 
and Hollington K. Tong who had made a 
big name in the journalistic field before he 
became diplomat. 


The new amassador to Washington is a 
man of parts. He is at home in both the 
Chinese and the English languages. He is 
an accomplished speaker, art connoisseur and 
an amateur Chinese painter. In his younger 
days, he was a good sportsman. He played 
better than average golf and is a good shot. 
He has won many friends for China -by his 
amiable personality and superior intellect. 


He received his education from among 
the best colleges in America and England. 
He taught in some of our. best universities. 
His diplomatic career started in the Peking 
days as a translator on piecework basis in 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. ‘Not having 
made much headway, he dabbled at journalism. 
During the war, he was connected with the 
Ministry of Information. After he joined 
the Foreign Ministry the second time in 1946, 
he had been: rising steadily in rank till he 
graduated from it cum laude after nearly ten 
years of ministership. His assumption of the 
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portfolio of Foreign Minister started after | 
the Chinese Communists had overrun the § 
mainland and lasted all the years since the ¥ 
government’s removal to Taiwan. The year | 
1949 when he first became Foreign Minister | 
saw the nadir of our national fortune, It was — 
the darkest hour in Chinese history. Diplomat- } 
ically, China was written off as bad business. 
Even some of our best friends were afraid to } 


be seen speaking to us. 


From such an unenviable situation, George | 
Yeh has painstakingly (he oftentimes puts | 
in sixteen hours of work in a day of } 
diplomatic — 
fence. He made peace with former enemy © 
states and strengthened our ties with former 


twenty-four) repaired China’s 


friends and allies. Whereas ten years ago 
China was nearly an outcast among the na- 
tions, by the time he handed over the Foreign 
Ministry to his successor China had won the 


friendship and good will of by far the majority 
of nations to her side. Not all of this was 
the working of one man, of course, but as_ 
minister in charge of foreign affairs a good | 


deal of credit was due to him.’ 


There is no pending question between | 
China and the United States that cannot be J 
settled between friends with a little spirit of | 


give and take. ' However, there is one problem 


that has been plaguing the two governments J 
all the time—the agitation for the recognition 

of the Peiping regime. For more than eight } 
years the Soviets have sought by means fair} 
or foul to gain entry for the Peiping regime | 
into the United Nations at the expense of f 
the government of the Republic of China. If 
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their scheme should succeed, the United 
States would have lost the most steadfast 
ally it has in that world body. What with 
the neutralist countries and Soviet satellites, 
it is. quite conceivable that. the. ione réle 
now played by Soviet Russia in the Security 
Council will be reversed and played by the 
United States. It may be argued that surely 
Britain, one of America’s old allies, would 
not range herself against the United States; 
but Britain under the Labor government 
certainly would. In fact Bevan has more 
points'in common with Khrushchev. than with 
Eisenhower. 


Under the aegis of Moscow, international 
Communists have gone all out to agitate for the 
admission of Peiping into the United Nations. 
They are making a concerted effort with the 


help of some of America’s Western allies 
and neutralist countries and some elements 
of the American people themselves—trade 
interests, leftist intellectuals, etc. Pressure 
on the American government takes so /many 
forms and comes from so-many quarters ‘that 
itis all that that government could do to 
maintain its. chartered course of nom- 
recognition. 7 
With his experience in fighting .Com- 
murism and forestalling Communist designs, 
Dr. Yeh in Washington should be able. to 
make valuable contributions. to the free world 
in mapping out a common. course of action 
against the Peiping regime. In . wishing his 
mission success we are in effect holding out 
hope for all the free nations in. the world. 
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resident Eisenhower’s speech at the emer- 
P gency session of the United Nations 
General Assembly is in keeping with the 
traditional American approach to interna- 
tional problems. It seeks no gains for the 
government he represents but aims to bring 
about lasting peace and prosperity to all the 
countries in the Near East. Here is something 
challenging for Khrushchev and company 
who have created fratricidal wars among 
Arabs by lending lip service to Arab na- 
tionalism. 


In an attempt to “seek simultaneously to 
set in motion measures that would create a 
climate of security “in the Near East con- 
sonant with the principles of the United 
Nations Charter and at the same time create 
the framework for a. common effort to raise 
the standard of living of the Arab peoples,” 
the President sets down a six-point program 
which he says should be viewed as a whole. 
It includes: 

(1) United Nations concern for Lebanon. 


(2) United Nations measures to preserve 
peace in Jordan. 

(3) An end to the fomenting from without 
of civil strife. 

(4) A United Nations peace force. 

(5) A regional economic development plan 
to assist and accelerate the improve- 
ment in the living standards of the 
people in the Arab nations. 

(6) Steps to avoid a new arms raceé spiral 
in the area. 


He not only seeks to ease tension and remove 
the cause of war in the area but holds out a 
bright picture of the future prosperity and 


An Address Worthy of A Great Country 


greatness of the Arab nations, for the accom- 
plishment of which his country would be 
willing to contribute its moral and financial 
support. 


It is to be regretted that in the watered- 
down Arab resolution adopted by the General 
Assembly two of his recommendations—a 
U.N. peace force and steps to avoid a new 
arms race spiral in the area—were left out. 
While it requests the Secretary General to 
make practical arrangements to facilitate the 
early withdrawal of the foreign troops from 


Lebanon and Jordan, there is every indication | 


that the states sponsoring the resolution are 
in no mood to contemplate the creation of a 
U.N. police force or the stoppage of arms 
race. Without these, any avowal of respect 
for each other’s’ territorial 


non-interference in each other’s 
affairs is, under the prevailing conditions in 


the Near East, but empty words. Obviously — 


the hand of the Kremlin was at work to deny 
peace to the area. 


The American president has spoken “with — 
malice toward none, and with charity for all.” — 
While all the world hails the address asa — 
great speech which only the president of a 
great nation is capable of making, the na- | 
tions mostly concerned have unfortunately, 
because of the Kremlin influence, shown the | 
Yet let it be remembered that, © 
despite the efforts of these nations to emas- 
culate the speech, any workable formula — 
which will bring peace and prosperity to the | 
Near East will have to be patterned after the | 
progran enunciated by the President of the | ; 


least interest. 


United States. 
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integrity and — 
sovereignty, of non-aggression, and of strict | 
internal © 


















The Right Placé to Check 
Communist Expansion 


he Chinese Communists are stepping up 

their war on Kinmen and Matsu. At 
this writing the enemy has in the last few 
days been heavily shelling Kinmen in obvious 
preparation for a landing on one or more of 
the islands. Coming so soon after the Khrush- 
chev-Mao meeting, the Communist attack 
is widely believed to have formed the ‘sub- 
ject of the two men’s conversations.’ But the 
“liberation” of Taiwan and the Offshore Is- 
lands has all along been the Chinese Com- 
munists’ dream, so whether or not the prob- 
lem was discussed really makes little dif- 
ference. But if it'was discussed, it is obvious 
that Khrushchev and Mao wanted to launch 
diversionary attacks here after the Soviet 
attempt to conquer Lebanon and Jordan had 
been checkmated by the timely arrival of 
American and British forces. 


As part of the Communist diversionary 
tactics, the question now: Concerns more than 
Free China and the attacking Chinese Com- 
munists. For if the latter should succeed in 
their attempt on the Offshore Islands, they 
and their Soviet masters will presently step 
up their squeeze play in other parts of the 
world. The present Communist attacks on 
Kinmen is then part of the Communist pro- 
gram of world conquest and it should be 
treated as nothing less. 


In view of the seriousness and wide im- 
plication of the question, we know some ill- 
advised, appeasement-minded individuals 
would suggest that these islands be given to 
the Chinese Communists in order to ease the 
the tension in the Far East. One has to 
hand it to these people that imstead of re- 
quiring the aggressors to stop in their tracks, 
they usually give free advice to the defend- 
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ers to give up their territory. Still there 
are two grievous fallacies in their line of rea- 
soning. 


First, it\is wrong, to think that the mere 
giving up of Kinmen and Matsu will ease 
tension in the Taiwan Straits or anywhere 
else, for so long as the Communists under 
the direction of the Kremlin are bent on 
world conquest, there will be tension of differ- 
ent magnitude in various parts of the world. 
Creating tension is a..master Communist 
strategy at home and abroad. Domestically, 
it is used to intimidate the timid ones to toc 
the party line and as.a prelude to launching 
attacks on dissentient elements.. Internation- 
ally, it is used. together with the war of 
nerves and other Soviet. strategems. to bring 
about bloodless. conquests, Just. the other 
day, the frontline Chinese Communist com- 
mander beamed a broadcast to the Kinmen 
garrison to surrender as if his words would 
be heeded. 


Second, anyone who advocates surrender- 
ing territory to the Communists to ease ten- 
sion is short in memory. It has hardly been 
ten years since’ the Chinese Communists 
wrested control of the mainland. If the 
possession of the vast Chinese mainland had 
no effect in easing tension, how much less 
would the acquisition of two groups of rocky 
islands? Just as the conquest of the mainland 
brought in its wake the Korean War and 
the war in Vietnam, so the acquisition of 
Kinmen and Matsu by the Chinese Commu- 
nists without fighting would rapidly lead to 
the attack on Taiwan and other neighboring 
countries. Once one starts retreating in the 
face of Communist aggression there will be 
no stop except surrender and abject slavery. 
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However, any suggestion from the appeas- 
ers is academic because Free China is pre- 
pared to fight the invaders. We believe we 
are fighting more than for the continued 
possession of the few islands. We fight 
because we know that-this is the only way 
to meet Communist aggression. We will fight 
with or without outside help'and regardless 
of consequences; but as we are fighting for a 
cause, we hope all those countries interested 
in putting a stop to Communist aggression 
will come to our aid. 


In our fight against Communist aggression 
we should make a stand at a place of our 
own choosing. If the Chinese Communists 
were foolhardy enough to attempt any land- 
ing or large-scale attack on the Offshore Is- 
lands this could easily prove to be their un- 
doing, for the southeast China coast along 
which these islands are situated is farthest 
away from both the Chinese and Russian 
military power. Until recently the’ ports 
opposite these islands were isolated and sepa- 
rated from the rest of the country by lofty 
mountains and difficult terfain. In the last 
few years, the Communists built two single- 
track railroads to serve the ports opposite 
Kinmen and Matsu in their preparation for 
war. As the railroads have to pass through 
tunnels and mountain valleys, they could be 
put out of commission easily by air bombing. 
Supply by sea is impossible without control 
of the Taiwan Straits. On the other hand, 
supplies can easily reach Taiwan and thence 
to the Offshore Islands ,by seaborne_ traffic. 
All this is of course predicated on our ability 
to. command the air and sea in the Taiwan 
Straits. 


Thus the situation on the Offshore Is- 








lands is advantageous to the defenders. 
While Free China is prepared to make a 
stand, it is hoped that the free nations of 
the world that have a stake in checking 
Communist expansion; will give her such air 
and naval support as may be necessary. Tiny 
as these Offshore Islands may be, the battle 
here may well decide future history. If the 
Chinese Communists sbould win, they would 
have gained so much prestige and reputa- 
tion of invincibility that they can cow a good 
part of the Asian continent into submission. 
But if they are effectively checked, Commu- 
nist expansion in East Asia would be dealt 
a severe blow, and all the anti-Communist 
people throughout the world would have re- 
ceived a shot in the arm. 


The Chinese Communist Peiping regime 
said as much of the importance of the war 
of the Offshore Islands when it quoted Pravda 
in its broadcast as saying: -‘Any act of ag- 
gression by the U.S, in the Far East will in- 
evitably aggravate world tension and. spread 


the flames of war. to other areas. Those who — 


are playing with fire im the Far East should 


bear this in mind.” While such bravadoes — 


may be regarded as war of nerves, they nev- 
ertheless show the Communist line of rea- 


soning—that the Offshore Islands are closely — 


linked with the world situation. 


In making an appeal to free Asian na- | 
tions. to help Free China fight against Com- — 
munist aggression, President Syngman Rhee | 
said; “It must step someplace before the | 
Communists possess everything except the © 
United States and then go on to their final — 
assault on America itself.” Here is a golden © 
opportunity to fight communism that no free — 


nation should lightly pass up. 
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Embargo: A Long-Term Affair 


he recent easing of embargo on the ship- 

ment of strategic goods to the Commu- 
nist bloc of countries by the NATO nations 
and Canada and Japan is a grave mistake, 
the seriousness of which only the future will 
tell. For embargo is a long-term affair, and 
to be effective, the cold war and its important 
adjunct, embargo, will have to be fought for 
many: years to come, When Khrushchev said: 
“We'll bury you,” he didn’t mean in the next 
few years. But he meant what he said, and 
he spoke in terms of years or possibly decades, 
at the end of what the Communists call the 
last and final war. 


This being the case, Western statesmen 
will have to plan their economy without the 
benefit of trade with the Soviet bloc. Intent 
as they are upon “burying” all the free 
nations in their attempt,to conquerthe world, 
the Soviets will not do anything to bolster 
up the’ ecOhomyof these” nations: Whatever 
they’ do will ‘have the effect of furthering 
their economic penetration of any country 
they carry on trade ‘with, and any ,in- 
dependent country se¢king-increased-..trade 
with the Soviets is like taking poison in 
dosages which may not kill the patient out- 
right but which will have the cumulative 
effect of poisoning him in the end. 


Poisoning is a very apt simile, for after 


the Second World)Warthe Soviets have gain- 0° 


ed control over a number of countries, not 
so much through force of arms a3 through 
economic control. The standard practice is 
for the Soviets to bait their line with some 


plan of economic codperation. ‘Once. the’' 


dangling bait is swallowed, the prospect.victim 
country is as good as landed. 


Khrushchev even volunteered to help the 


United States to get out of her economic 
recession by heavy purchases of machinery. 
The Russian dictator has as much love for 
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the United States.as a cat for the canary. 
His offer was laughed off, but there is little 
reason to. doubt that he would for, once, do 
what he had promised to do .for the, simple 
reason that. this would give him.an, unexcelled 
opportunity to infiltrate the industries of the 
United. States. _ By:, selective,.. concentrated 
buying, the Soviets can.exert their influence 
on ‘the management and employees.of certain 
industries. After a few key industries have 
come under their power, they would be able 
to accelerate their process of infiltration and 
domination of the management and the labor 
unions. This sounds almost unbelievable to 
anyone who is unacquainted with Communist 
ways, but the fact is that the Russians have 
developed economic domination or control to 
be a very effective-weapon it Tee, a 
gountry to impotenee. 


This makes it oe for the free 
countries! fo “proffer the: Communists, the 
very weapons-with which they seek to destroy 
them. The. lifting of many Se items 
from the embargo list leaves | 
wide open to a form of ec 
that will endanger their 
examination of the — 


Tiga EI 


practically every description 


, goods including = ldstrewerwreetrotOOPURCC ra 


radar equipment, aviation engines, tankers, 
cargo ships, ete. is_ now, made. ‘available to 
the Communist nations, , . 


GTO wT 


Aside from laying open ‘the free nations 
to the econunic penetration: of the Soviets 
with Fe dire result, just described, such a 

egree of de-embargoing would also help 
build) pp-the economy. of the Soviet bloc. It 
is:tru¢ that we are not selling the Soviet} 
weapons and other articles used in the activ 
prosecution of war, but the Soviets do aot as 
a rule need our weapons. They want to build 
their own. What they want is to secure from 
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the West the scientific know-how. When 
such is infused into their own scientific 
development, they can prove formidable. A 
case in point is that their present develop- 
ment of jet airplanes owed much to, the jet 
engines they bought from England ten or 
fifteen years ago. 


The Soviets are bent on catching up with 
the United States in industrial production. 
If they should succeed in doing this on the 
top of their preponderance in the production 
of war weapons, they would become invincible 
industrially and militarily. The Soviets will 
have all the present trade-hungry nations to 
thank for in facilitating their ambition of 
world conquest. 


The United States government is acting 
right in absolutely refusing to let down the 





done on Taiwan. 


Dealer — : 





trade barriers with Communist China, though 
it has been forced to go along with the other 
allies in easing the embargo against Russia. 
More than the Russians, the Chinese Com- 
munists have all along regarded the United 
States as potential enemy. What with their 
frequent hate campaigns directed against 
the United States, their crimes and . offenses 
committed against. U.S. citizens, and_ their 
open and indirect aggression against Amer- 
ica’s friends and allies, the American, gov- 
ernment would lose respect in the eyes. of 
the. Asians if it would talk business with the 
Chinese Reds. Some individuals may _ fret 
because of loss of trade, but for the good of 
the country as a whole the American gov- 
ernment has no choice but to continue its 
embargo for a long time to come. 
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Claire L. Chennault 


An Appreciation* 


by George K. C. Yeh 


eneral Claire Lee Chennault—one of 
China’s most devoted friends-—passed 
away on July 27th in New Orleans. He was 
buried on July 30th in the Arlington National 
Cemetery in Washington with full honors as 
befitting a man of his caliber and his brilliant 
record as a soldier. 


We are gathered here this morning at 
this memorial service to pay him our last 
“respects, not only because he was once the 
world-famous commander of the U.S. 14th 
Air Force, or because he was an American 
war hero, or because he was the founder of 
the Civil Air Transport, but also because of 
reasons of a more intimate nature to all of 
us. Chennault had spent almost half of his 
life in China working and fighting ’on our 
side. In particular, we shall always remember 
him as an American friend who came to 
our aid in that dark and critical hour when 


we stood alone against Japariése militarist 
aggression. He had been in China only a few 
months as adviser to the Chinesé Air Force 
when the Marco Polo Bridge Incident broke 
out in July 1937. Moved by the determination 
and heroism displayed by our armed forces 
and people against a’ foe far ‘superior ‘in 
armor, and prompted by his own sense of 
righteousness, he offered, in’ a telegram to 
President Chiang, then Chairman’ of the 
National Military Council, ‘his service as a 
volunteer. During the greater part of our 
war with Japan, he shared with us our trials 
and bitter struggles. This friendship born 
out of comradeship. in our moments. of danger 
and need. will be long cherished .with grati- 
tude. This is why we.are. gathered. hereto 
do him, honor and, to Pray for. the peace af 
his. soul. 

I need not go into details about’ Claire 


*Delivered in Chinese at- a memorial.service held. at International House, Taipei at,.9-—10. a.m, 


August 9, 1958 
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Chennault’s life. I see that in the program 
now in your hands there is already a bio- 
graphical sketch of him. But I do want to 
mention briefly a few facts which may serve 
to bring into bolder relief his achievement 
and his character. His French ancestor went 
to America under General Lafayette to fight 
on the side of the American colonies. After 
the Americans had won their independence, 
his forebears settled down in Louisiana. His 
mother was a descendant of General Robert 
E. Lee. Thus, one may say that he had 
inherited the best military traditions in the 
United States. His father was a farmer, and 
the family during Claire’s childhood was by 
no means in easy circumstances. He managed 
to attend Louisiana State Normal College 
and later Louisiana State University, and for 
- a short period taught English in a high school. 
Upon the outbreak of World War I, he enlisted 
in the U.S. army and on November 27th, 1917 
was commissioned a first lieutenant in the 
infantry reserve. Several weeks later, he was 
transferred to the aviation section of the U.S. 
Army Signal Corps, and in March 1918 he 
completed his flight training as a pursuit 
pilot. It was then that he became intensely 
interested for the first. time in aviation, 
which was to become his lifelong calling. 
When he came to China in 1937 with the 
rank of major, he already had about twenty 
years of experience both as an instructor and 
as an air tactician. During 1932-36 he was, 
apart from his regular duties, also leader of 
an acrobatic exhibition group known as 
“The Men on the Flying Trapeze.” As such, 
he organized what was then known as the 
“Three-man Flying Circus” which developed 
the tactics of parachuting and airdropping 
to a degree of competency never attained 
before. 


Chennault was a man who did not re- 
quire much time in making decisions, but 
once they were made, he would abide by 
them and become completely obsessed with 
them. After a stunt performance at Langley 
Field, Virginia, one day, he was approached 
at the plane -side by a Chinese Air- Force 
officer who asked him whether he would care 
to come to China to teach flying. He was 
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still in his flying suit, and, while walking 
toward the loin. room, he said ~~ almost 
casually “yes.” He told me later that actually 
he had not given the question much thought ~ 
but felt it was something néw and adventurous. — 
He was getting tired of his own flying stunts | 
as well as the regular Air Force life and — 
would, therefore, welcome a change. Thus, — 
he came to China in the spring of 1937 as § 
adviser to the Chinese Air Force. 7 

In November 1949, seeing the brutal | 





















bombing of undefended Chinese cities by §- 1 
Japanese planes and the great disparity in § i 
air strength between us and the Japanese;he) § 
offered to go to the United States to promote | / 
a volunteer air force group to fight on the | # y 
side of China. Only..a man withthe self" § p 
confidence and courage typical of him could § ¢ 
have offered to undertake such a task at that 9 q 
time. He was then little known even in his § hi 
own country éxcept perhaps to the American 9 “’ 


Air Force circles. He had no great prestige § th 
or political backing to speak of. All he had § 80 
was his experience in China and his con- | pr 
fidence in the American people’s sympathy § 

and sense of justice. To him that was enough. | W: 
The United States was still neutral at the | | 
time and could not give direct, assistance.to | in 
China. But Chennault finally succeeded in § ¢ 

getting what he wanted. The United States | a 
Government. would allow its Air Force § Aj, 
officers to resign and join a volunteer group § no, 
to fight for China, Little did the American § ne, 
Government realize that that decision ; made © 
it possible for. Chennault and his pilots to — "pra 
add an illustrious chapter to the annals of § i. 
American bravery and ingenuity in the air. gop, 
He got together one hundred pilots and over | resi 
one bundred ground crew personnel. These | : 
men speedily began training in Burma § 
where on August 1, 1941 the ‘American ” 
Volunteer Group was formally organized with . 
Chennault as its leader. 


But before the AVG pilots had completed 
their training, they were orderd-to Kunming § § 
where they established their headquarters. § ® 
Their duty was. to, protect. the. Burma: Road § / 
as well as to help defend Chungking and § ® 
Kunming against air attacks. In the first BP 
air battle outside Kunming, they shot down § i 
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19 Japanese airplanes. The. effect. was..elec- 
trifying. It made AVG and..the Ghennault 
“loop” world-famous. The. Japanese, High 
Command was puzzled and immediately 
ordered a more cautious line, of action. In 
the seven months that followed, the.AVG 
destroyed or otherwise damaged 299 Japanese 
planes. In concert -with the :Chinesej,Air 
Force, it greatly reduced the enemy threat 
ever Chungking and Kunming. 


The small number of P-40’s made available 
, to the AVG, when pitted against the Japanese 
Zeroes then already in operation, were in- 
ferior both in number and in capability. 
After a few battles and some casualties, there 
was growing clamor,,for more. and. better 


planes among the pilots. As none was forth- 


coming, some of them got discouraged and 
quit.. Chennault told me later that one of 
his last remarks to a departing. pilot was 
“You’d better tell the people back home 
that if they don’t watch out they will have 
some Japanese Zeroes flying over their heads 
_ pretty soon.” 


Shortly after the outbreak of the Pacific 
War in December 1941, the AVG was taken 
over by the United States and reorganized 
into the China Air Task Force still with 
Chennault in command. In March, 1943 the 
China Air Task Force became the US. 14th 
Air Force, formally placed under Chennault, 
now with the rank of major general. In the 
next two years of the war, the Chinese and 
the 14th Air Forces fought side by side and 
practically drove the enemy planes out of 
the China sky by their sheer bravery and 
consummate skill. In July, 1945 Chennault 
resigned to return to the United States. In 
taking leave of some of his friends, he said: 
“Victory is already in sight. Ill be coming 
back to China soon to assist in the job. of 
demobilization. My idea is to devote the 
fest of my life to serving China.” In January 
1946, true to his words, he returned to 
Shanghai to organize the Chinese National 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
Air Transport for the delivery and distribution 
of relief materials. His contribution to China’s 
postwar rehabilitation in this connection was 


invaluable. 
September 1956 


Only. yesterday. former ..members.. of the 
U.S. 14th Air. Force again, held, their annual 
dinner in. San. Francigco..as they have done 
all these years since. the ,end of .the. war. 
Chennault had always made it, a.point.to 
attend these dinners, But yesterday his.former 
comrades | stood in silence as a tribute, .to 
their commander ‘before they. sat. down. to 
dinne, for henceforth they..will, be deprived 
of the presence of their; beloved, leader, at 


all future re-unions. 


Chennault: was a man» of iron: will) and 
dauntless: spirit. It )was' not his nature, te 
give up. In: 1950, after the:.Chinese Gom: 
munists had crossed the Yangtze and: the 
Government evacuated: Nanking, Juwent to 
Shanghai. He came'to see me one: day. and 
wanted: me to have dinner at his house. He 
said that: he had just bought. a. house on 
Hungjao Road which was surrounded by-rice 
paddies. “After. the autumn harvest,” -he 
said in his boyish cheerfulness, “there ‘would 
be good pheasant shooting.” Apparently, he 
had bought the property only thé day before 
and at a fairly kigh price. When his friends 
asked him why he ‘should have bought the 
house at a time when other people ‘were 
selling theirs, his answer was that ‘though we 
might have to evacuate Shanghai for a while, 
he was certain that before long: the Govern* 
ment could put:down the Communist re- 
bellion and he would ‘then recover the prop- 
erty. After we had come to ‘Taiwan; he 
often told friends that though he was getting 
on in years he believed that he would live 
long enough to witness the collapse of Soviet 
Russia and the Chinese Communist regime. 


Chennault had to fight cancer from day 
to day during the last two ‘years of his life. 
His will to’ live was as strong as it was 
touching. On last Christmas Eve, I dropped 
in at his house in Wuchang Villa here in 
Taipei. As soon as I entered the house, I 
announced myself to have come for dinner. 
He was delighted. After dinner Mrs. Chen- 
nault insisted that he go upstairs to take a 
rest. But about 10 o’clock I saw him coming 
down the stairs. I felt a little uneasy, for I 
knew that he was coming back to join us 
just to show that he was all right. So I said 
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‘I was about to leave and urged him to go 
upstairs again. He said he was feeling “just 
fine” and that he was not running any fever; 
in any case he wanted to come downstairs 
for a smoke. Mrs. Chennault complained 
that he was the most difficult patient in the 
world. Very cheerfully Chennault replied: 
“But I am also the most skillful doctor. My 
secret prescription is never to believe that 
you are sick.” Sick as he was then, he just 
would not admit it. 





me at the airport in a more than audible | 
voice (for he was for many years hardvof 
hearing): “After my checkup in the hospital, — 
Pll try to push the matter again.” He knew, — 
I suspect, that there was little likelihood of | 
its ‘realization. Nevertheless, he liked ‘to & 
think about it. Chennault’ was a man who 
never brooded over his failures. To him | 


: 
# 
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there was always a future and a better one § 


at that. I can well:imagine, that.in, his; last” 





winter, for the last time, he “whispered to. 








We all “know: that Chennault was a moment of consciousness he was not thinking | Dn 
staunch fighter against Communism: He also of death but of the glorious future awaiting 9 re 
hated neutralism and neutralists. In ‘recent him. : 
years, he was disturbed by the steady advance ’ For his long and devoted service in China, | it 
of Communism in Asia. ‘He advocated local Chennault was decorated many times by the § gf, 
wars as'a means to avoid a global conflict. Chiriese Government. The highest was the | bl 
But as the Western powers were all doing Order of Blue Sky and White Sun, which was | lil 
their best to avoid any kind of war, he wanted conferred upon him by President a At 
to see - See Segment air force Kai-shek on August 7, 1945. ate 
organized for the whole of Asia, to serve as 
a tind of fire brigade. -This-air force would 1 My friends: Chennault i af gone: B ¥S bis. ; ™ 
rush to» thevaid of any free Asian country spirit and his deeds - China will live OM, 4 
which was being threatened by Communist His devotion to China . owe and. his love § pe 
aggression. After the Battle of Dienbienphu, for China will be enshrined in the hearts of off 
he made contact with some American Air the Chinese people. His unshakable will” eas 
Force »weterans. for this purpose. He. had power, the ruggedness of his character, his Ch: 
briefly mentioned the project to me on several Ceprear 0 face adversity with calm andy Lit 
occasions. Though he was also aware that equanimity, and, above all, his fight on the § my 
this would be easier said than done, it was side of righteousness will be admired ang Do 
on his mind all the time during the last two revered by the future generations. q Sta 
years of his life; When he left Taiwan last hot 
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4 Gin. 
Rearing a son makes one know how to return his mother’s kindness, lish 
—Chinese Proverb dues 
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Quemoy? Poker Chip Or Golden Gate? 


by Florence Teets 


Wx you be interested in visiting our 
off-shore island, Quemoy?” the Chi- 
nese General inquired thoughtfully. “It’s the 
real front of our civil war.” 


Quemoy had not been on our Taiwan 
itinerary, but asking a reporter in the Far 
East if he wished to see Quemoy is compara- 
ble to inquiring of a small boy if he would 
like to go to the circus. Furthermore: few 
American civilians have been. and none had 
stayed for more than the “quickie”. VIP tour. 
Our invitation was for three days. 


Geographically Quemoy is a small archi- 
pelago of six islands, located two to six miles 


off the coast of Fukien Province on the south- 
east coast of China. The Nationalists or Free 
China control four of the islands: Big Quemoy, 
Little Quemoy, Ta Tan and’Erhtan. The Com- 
munist Chinese have Chiao Yu and Hsiao Tan. 
Doubtless, Quemoy, only slightly larger than 
Staten Island, is one of the smallest though 
hottest chips of land in the present interna- 
tional chess game of world politics. 


Known to the West and to its local citi- 
zenry by its Fukien name of Quemoy, the 
island is known in Taiwan and wherever 
Mandarin is spoken as Kinmen (pronounced 
Ginmen); both names, translated into Eng- 
lish, mean the “golden gate”. ‘To Chinese of 
every political faith, Quemoy is just that. 
To the Nationalists Quemoy is the gate back 
to the Mainland. To the Communists itis 
the gate to Taiwan and the rest of the West. 
Nationalist troops on Quemoy blockade ‘the 
sta routes, north and south: on the China 
Coast. They make Amoy, once one of China’s 
most important ports, now a dead and use- 
less one. Think of New. York City ‘with 
enemy guns commanding the Brooklyn Nar- 
rows and troops occupying Staten Island. 
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The Nationalists consider the Quemoy 
outpost politically, militarily and psychologi- 
cally essential to the defense of Free, China, 
To President Chiang Kai-shek and his mili- 
tary staff, to hold Quemoy, is not just_a face 
saving gesture, not for bargaining purposes 
but for sound strategic reasons, Quemoy,is.a 
base for radar watching, for intercepting air 
and sea operations of the Communists,. for 
guerrilla and intelligence infiltrating to the 
Mainland, as well as the all important 
springboard for the return trip to the Main- 
land. 


“To abandon Quemoy,” the Chinese intel- 
ligence officer declared, “would be disastrous. 
It would lead to the disintegration of politi- 
cal and public morale; it would finish’ our 
overseas support. From Quemoy alone there 
are some 60,000 overseas Chinese who are 
loyal to our government.” 


Across the narrow straits, the Communists 
are equally anxious to take Quemoy. They 
know they will never take Taiwan without 
an initial battle on Quemoy. They must con- 
quer the resistance of these island peoples 
before attempting to win the Taiwanese. 


For hundreds of years these small islands 
have played. an important role in China’s 
history. During the Feudal wars of the Chin 
Dynasty the first settlers came as political 
refugees. Then pirates madeit a hideout and 
operational center. Three hundred years ago, 
the remnants of the Ming loyalists . were. 
driven from the Mainland, and the famous, 
General Koxinga made Quemoy headgquar- 
ters for his army. From here he took his army, 
to conquer the Dutch who had for 38 years 
been occupying Taiwan. The Manchus came, 
the Japanese came, and in 1949 the Nation~ 
alists: retreating from the Mainland, left a 











garrison of hardened troops here to cover 
the evacuation of the armed forces and gov- 
ernment. 


“The Nationalists have remained, repuls- 
ed invasions, ignored heavy shellings, and 
today laugh at the Communist pleadings to 
surrender,” our officer escort concluded the 
story of Quemoy during the one and one- 
half hour flight across the Taiwan Straits. 
On the Air Force chart he traced our course 
from Taipei, provisional capital of the Chi- 
nese government, southwest to the Pescadores 
and then slightly northwest to Quemoy. The 
slight detour, he explained, was a necessary 
precaution and safety factor to keep clear of 
the Communist radar screens. 


As we approached the island we were 
flying only a few hundred feet above the 
choppy water “just to be sure no flakhappy 
Red gunner might sight the plane.” For the 
same reason the plane avoided circling and 
made straight for the landing strip. 


Our plane bounced slightly on the un- 
even graveled airfield but rolled to a halt 
beside waiting military jeeps. Chinese officers 
of Quemoy Defense Command and a number 
of Americans attached to our Advisory Train- 
ing Group greeted us warmly and curiously. 
Female visitors were rare species here. In- 
troductions were made with the ceremony 
that only the Chinese preserve for all occa- 
sions, front line or drawing room. We felt 
oddly important with all the courtesies. 


Our visit had been planned with military 
precision and within minutes we were whisk- 
ed away. The road to the hostel was a well- 
paved, tree-bordered highway. “This was built 
by our Army troopers,” Colonel Chou Kia, who 
was to be our guide for the next three days, 
explained. “Every stone was laid, every pint 
of cement was mixed by hand. Each company 
was given so many feet to do every day and 
they competed to do more. It has been said 
that a cement mixer would have slowed our 
boys down. 


“The road’ saves a lot of money in main- 
tenance both on road repairs and on our 
vehicles, It’s. ten inches thick and withstands 
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all the hottest weather. During the rainy 
season the clay and dirt roads are impassable 
and would be a great liability in an emer- 
gency. If necessary the paved road can be 
used for temporary landing of aircraft. We 
have finished ten miles of paving and now 
plan to do some auxiliary roads.” 


On the air chart we had noted that the” 
island was shaped like an egg timer and now ‘ h 
Colone! Chou filled in the statistics. “It’s ” . 
about fourteen miles long, two miles wide at By, 
its narrow waist, and seven miles wide at— 
the base. Tao Wu Shan, the highest point, is F fo 
1063 feet above the sea.” ta 
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The first impression of Quemoy is of a § on 
rocky, sandy, windy island, not unlike one of § pe 
the Carribean Leewards. Across the western § jol 
horizon, as’ though someone had penciled ag se 
line on the hazy sky, was the Chinese mains § to 
land. Here some 290,000 Communist soldiers § art 
were deployed; within easy striking distance § ing 
were seven jet airbases, and some of the lars of | 
gest Russian artillery. § tou 


Here too we needed no reminders that wel I 
were in a war zone—airplanes, trucks, builds | r 
ings were camouflaged with eerie ‘grey, aa 
brown, black paint to resemble rocks; dugouts | 
were covered with nets, tied here and there § at 
with greenrags which sure enough from a@§ buil 
distance looked as the terrain of the fields § Her 
The dugouts and pillboxes looked much as §™ gery 
defenses we had seen after the war in Jugo- ff) Hy 
slavia, in France and Germany, but there the # Gen 
artillery had been removed and soldiers nog 
longer were on guard. Here guns were cock-@ 
ed in readiness; men were on 24-hour alert. @ 







Our hostel, a semi-Quosnet affair, looked: 
as though some six-year olds had been fngell 
painting with green paint, but inside were 
comfortable living.quarters for the two dozen 
Americans stationed here to aid in ‘training 
the Chinese in the use of American. equip 
ment. After coffee and doughnuts—as good 
any to be had on 42nd Street—we were invited 
to the briefing room, which resembled a ones 
room country school. Maps and diagrams covs 
ered the walls. Captain Jim Walsh, a balding 
young Georgian, wearing combat boots and wy 
khaki fatigues, gave a short geographic. and 
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historical lecture on Quemoy. The Americans 
had dubbed most points with American 
names—QObservation Hill, Horses Neck, Van 
Fleet Point, Double Breasts: 


“This, is good duty,” Captain Walsh de- 
clared. “Every soldier likes the front lines, 
and this happens to be the only front line 
in the world today. What other front ever 
had good climate, warm sun, cool breezes, 
excellent beaches, interesting people, horse- 
shoes or tennis after work, movies five 
nights a week, Why we get movies here be- 
fore they hit-Atlanta! Our per diem makes 
the take-home a little higher than if we were 
on Taiwan and that is attractive, but the im- 
portant reason is the interest we feel in the 
job. Here we can watch our Offorts take hold, 
see our training in being. We have a chance 
to know our counterparts in the Chinese 
army. As for danger, it’s true we get a shell- 
ing now and then, but it’s usually a bunch 
of leaflets. I’ve extended the usual four-month 
tour to eight and would like to spend my 
entire 12-month China assignment out here. 
I really feel much safer here than in Times 
Square.” 


Having an hour before lunch, we called 
at the Officers’. Club, a_key-hole-shaped 
building in the middle of a water reservoir. 
Here around a round chow bench we were 
served green tea and talked with General 
Hu Lien, Commanding officer of Quemoy. 
Gen. Hu was beginning a second five-year 
tour, having served from 1949 to 1954 in the 
earliest days of the defense of the island. A 
Shensi man, he had spent many of his fifty- 
four years fighting the Communist, and al- 
though his family of four sons and four 
daughters lived in Taiwan, he preferred the 
front line where he could’ keep his eye on 
the enemy. 


He spoke of Quemoy with great affection. 
“At one time it was a beautiful island of 
feat forests, fierce’ tigers and dangerous 
fakes. Some one hundred thousand ‘people 
lived ‘here. Fhe Ming army loyalists cut 
déwn the trees to build boats to sail to Tai- 
wan. With the trees gone; both snakes and 
Wild animats disappeared: Men folk went 
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overseas and gradually the island was ae 
a bleak sand dune.” 


A staff officer interrupted, “And then the 
rats took over. People and rats waged a con- 
stant battle:’ Quemoy’s only claim to fame 
was as the place of bubonic plague which 
annually killed thousands of people. Wiping 
out the plague was the first project of the 
Chinese American Joint Commission for Rur- 
al Reconstruction (JCRR). Rats breeded 
faster than we could kill them, but these 
trained men were regular Pied Pipers: They 
isolated, studied the lite, killed, and finally 
controlled them. In the last five years not a 
single death has been,caused by plague,” 

“Quemoy has always had problems,” Gen- 
eral Hu sighed: “Snakes, pirates, Manchus, 
rats and then the Communists.” 


“The Chinese Reds attempted to’ take 
Quemoy on October 24, 1949,” Admiral Koo; 
the Naval officer, explained. “General Hw 
was our coramander then too. It was a dark, 
windy night when their armada’ of ' juiiks, 
sampans, and sailing’ fishing boats carrying’ 
some 16,00) ‘Communists tried to invade the 
island. Their plan, to‘land on the Nartow 
waistline, was ‘doonitd by a high tide and 
changing winds. The entire fleet:was beach- 
ed on the marshes of the far: corner of ‘the 
island; Horse’s Head: Here we. were able to 
blockade an escape and>kill or capture the 
whole party. Some 7,300 were killed, 8500 
captured or surrendered. We lost about 1,200 
dead, 1,700 wounded.” 


General Hu smiled a cat-eating~the- 
canary grin. “And that was the last time the 
Commies tried to come ashore.” 


After a hearty spagetti and meatball 
lunch, we began our tour with a drive through 
one of the many long tunnels which honey- 
comb the island. Men live, ammunition and 


supplies are stored in these underground 
passages. From the lobcabeaien de ne we 
went to the island’s summit on Tai’ 

ot Observation Hill) Two thirds of ee 4 

up, the road énds in front of a 100 £66 | 
Across the stoné facé are chiseled four ct 
fiese characters ina calligraphy ‘mére aft 
thal ‘pelisitiatiship,” ritsite ahg’s wordé 
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and admonition, “Remember what happened 
at Chu.” 


“Chu refers to an ancient city in north- 
west China,” Colonel Chou explained. “Some 
3000 years ago, about the time Hannibal was 
crossing the Alps into Rome, the great Chi- 
nese. Emperor of Chi was driven from his 
kingdom to take refuge in Chu. Here with 
his loyal subjects he stayed long enough to 
regroup and prepare for a counterattack. In 
a few years he was able to recover his entire 
lost kingdom. . We soldiers on Quemoy and 
in Taiwan. often say to each other, ‘remember 
we are at Chu.’” 


We climbed the stone steps to the 1200- 
foot top and looked across the island, at the 
farms and settlements. Not far away stood 
an ancient Buddhist temple with bells tinkl- 
ing to frighten devils and just beyond a 
radar screen slowly revolved screening the 
activities of the Mainland “devils”. Then we 
turned our attention toward China _ too; 
through high-powered telescopes we studied 
the coastline. Even the amateur could see 
that Big and Little Quemoy effectively block- 
ed the channel of Amoy harbor. 

Our next stop was the military cemetery, 
an altogether pleasant resting place with 
each grave shaded by a newly planted eu- 
calyptus tree. We strolled between the rows 
of markers as Colonel Chou read the names 
and dates of the men’s deaths: A rather 
macabre and unusual aspect were the many 
open graves awaiting coffins, awaiting death. 


As we jeeped across the island, .the re- 
sults of soil erosion and the fight against it 
were most apparent. Every mile seemed have 
a different likeness-“red clay hills of Geor- 
gia,” “just like Grand Canyon”, “white buttes 
of Arizona,” “desolate as West Texas”, “truck 
gardens of the Jersey flats”. We pointed at 
one small field that reminded us of Iowa, 
“Surprised to see them growing corn.” 

Colonel Chou laughed, “That is kaoliang, 
same as your sorghum. General Hu introduc- 
ed it for camouflage but the people use it in 
the manufacture of Bia. Gar, the vvdka. of 
the Chinese,, The ,strong, clear liquor isa 
favorite of all Chinese. The farmers barter 
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kaoliang for rice and, are given an even; © 
swap.” a 
In general the farm looked well-cared for — 
and prosperous, the farmers: hardworking and 4 
healthy. “What a difference from when we ~ 
first came,’ Chou exclaimed. “Before 1949 ~ 
Quemoy was on the verge of blowing and | 
washing away. Every year tons of soil wash- ~ 
ed into the sea; General Hu ordered the © 
planting of trees and grass for camouflage § 
purposes but their usefulness in soil conser- ~ 
vation and as windbreaks soon became ap- § li 
parent. The farmers got interested and JCRR f 
began soil studies, introduced crop variations 
and began a health program. { “n 


“To begin with in. the. old days they ia: 
didn’t grow anything but sweet potatoes and i TI 
their diet was terribly inadequate. Pests ate § th 
up. half the crop before they could harvest | ghe 
it. JORR taught the farmers to spray, irrigas § ha 
tion and soil improvement.” The new cabbage, § go: 
onions, kaoliang, watermelon, sugar cane gave. E of 
the people new energy and new interest. B Ac 
The soldiers got interested and began grow- § the 
ing “victory gardens” of their own. They & sea: 
brought watermelon seeds and with about § ma, 
$3000NT worth of seeds and a lot of care they” lea\ 
have built up a half a million dollar busi- § ang 
ness. (all Taiwan dollars).” a acc 


In many ways the island reminded us of § 224 
“old China”. We missed the rice paddies but | 500, 
otherwise the farmers looked as 500,000,000 
million peasants on the mainland, men and § ¢nov 
boys in pointed straw coolie hats, manging over: 
the plow behind a cumbersome ox... Women’ 
in pajamas hoed in the tiny sweet potatoe § 
patches or scrubbed clothes in any. conven : 
ient ditch. The homes, large brick houses 
sprawled in every direction and in the yardi ; 
pigs rutted, chickens and ducks scratched, 
fat, smiling babies waddled, and dogs wagge¢ 
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Across the landscape we noticed a grez 
many poles as though men had. been drillin 
for oil. These poles.we were. told marked 
water wells. Water, one of the. island’s bigs 
gest problems, had always been in inadequat 
supply. After the ‘49 Communist invasion, the 
bodies of the dead had been unceremonio 
ly dumped into the old wells. Naturally tk 
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polluted and ended their usefulness.) Rain 


water was unreliable; Last ‘year for eight 


months nota single drop of rain felli° Again 


: 
i it was the JCRR who’ began a welling’ dig- 
7 ging project. Already’ some 3000°* have been 
9 dug and another 2500 are planned: These, 12 
| to 50 feet deep,” provide water for animals 
- and irrigation and operated ‘by’ pulleys: and 
¢ § buckets. Having water has helped increase 
€ acreage production from 12 to 20%, and at 
r the same time has cut down illness and ‘the 
D- lice hazard, 

R 


We asked if the farmers ‘had shown any 
tendency to run away because of danger. 


“Not at all: When we offered to take civil- 
, ians to Taiwan less than three percent went. 
id These people have lived with danger ‘so long 
te they consider it normal. Duting the few 
st @ shellings we have had in the daytime, they 
at have just watched or a few minutes and then 
Ee, gone on with their plowing. In the nine years 
ve. of war, only 53, civilians have -been, killed. 
st. Actually the custom of Quemoy has, been for 
w- @ the young; men to leave home and. go, over- 
€y @ seas to seek their fortune. They return..to 
put marry and:after.a-few years go abroad again 


ey leaving their wives to take care of; children 
si- § and old parents. Dependents of overseas,men 

account for about 15,000.0f. the 45,000 civilians 
of and; remittances from, abroad amount, tosover 
nal 500,009. NT per month. 


000 “When we first came the only people with 
ind @ ¢nough to eat or clothes to wear were the 
ing § overseas.dependents, but, now all have clothes 
nem @ and these people eat better;,in fact they. feed 
ato § their hogs better food than they. were cating 
en- § in 1952, and, now. they even eat, pigs.” 

ises 






§ At this precise moment our jec¢p came to 
sedi a stop by a pig sty and one of the Ameri- 
‘cans in the party pointed to a huge boar. 
“Biggest pig I ever saw,” she declared. 






ling J » “It’s one of the, new. breed,” Gol) Chou 
the § Said. “They are getting -bigger, every; -year, 
big: § but five years ago jit.\was different. The 
:§ scrawny hogs. would grow almost’ to matarity 
the § and then suddenly they died» of cholera. 
-§ JGRR. began isolating -the diseased animals, 










this § studied them and began inoculating all pig- | 
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lets. A Berkshire boar was brought to \Que- 
moy to introduce néw. blood to the old. stock. 
Unfortunately ‘the first boar: had, four. white 
legs and tothe superstitious peasants white 
means mourning. Even a funeral is called a 
white affair. They refused to breed ‘their 
sows with the new boar, until some coura- 
geous Four H lads, less superstitidus than 
their fathers, started the experiment. With 
clean |styes, better food, in.three years. the 
hog population increased seven times and the 
difference between the new and. old hogs was 
so noticeable that all farmers.were, lining up 
their sows: for, breeding. In theold.days it 
took 14 months for a hog: to, weigh, from.120 
to 1409 pounds, teday im eight months. it will 
weigh 160 to,.200 pounds... Where .we at one 
time imported 500 hogs per month to supply 
the military and’ supplement “the civilian 
supply, we now have a surplus. In fact’ the 
slaughter tax of $249 Taiwan Dollars ‘(about 
$7US) per head represents 45% of the’ gov- 
ernmeént’s income and pays ‘the’ ee vegeat 
of the school bills.” 


And this: i is,no small sum shen you. con- 

sider that, over 51%, of the, 46,000 civilians. is 
under 20 years of age...Chinese still repeat 
“one mouth two hands” to any suggestion 
that birth Control might be” an excellent 
thing to introduce, and last year on Quemoy 
there were 2500 births to 500 deaths. 


In 1952: Jess that 10% -ofithe children were 
in school; today over 90% are enrolled in. ome 
of the 43 primary schools or,in the, one,Mid-; 
dle School.. Until 1954 the Middle School, had 
been in Old Quemoy but. during, the heavy 
shelling in September, 1954, the school suffer;, 
ed a direct hit and several students were 
killed. The school was moved out ‘of range 
of shells, but today every school holds reg- 
ular evacuation drills. — 


We visited the Middle School, which was. 
really + series of 17 classrooms; the rogms 
were: vadly overcrowded . with young» men 
jostling to hold the edge! ofthe bench» ends.. 
Of the 800 students, 720 were boys. As we went! 
from room to room, our-approach was marked 
by every. student standing: at: rigid attention:: 
Unfamiliar .with suchrirespect;! we grinned: 


we 
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foolishly and hurried along. As we reached 
the principal’s office, a bugle sounded from 
an upper balcony.“What is that?” We asked 
half fearing an alert for trench drill. 


“It’s the signal for the students to as- 
semble to meet you. We are hoping. you will 
say a few. words to them.” 


This unexpected request -was more fear- 
some than an alert. What in the world did 
we have to say to 800 Chinese boys and 
girls? However, the hopping noise of: boys be- 
ing released from class was as recess in New 
York or Iowa, and for a moment we were 
pleased with the thought ‘of our being the 
reason for their brief holiday. But stagefright 
returned as we entered the assembly hall. 


The barn-like room might comfortably 
have held 400 people but tightly packed be- 
tween its walls were 800 standing teenagers 
plus teachers and visitors. True to Chinsse 
form the Seniors lined the front rows while 
the shorter boys of the Junior classes were 
out of sight in the rear. The little fellows 
just couldn’t see the stage and from time to 
time, ftom here, from there, up popped a 
head like jacks-in-the-boxes. 


As we ascended the small platform, all 
800 began a deafening applause. The princip- 
al explained that we were “honorable visi- 
tors from America” (more applause) and 
then’ a flowery, flattering speech of their 
pleasure in our honoring them. Our meager, 
inadequate Chinese did little justice to the 
expectations, but after bringing messages from 
America and wishing them well, an. inspira- 
tion dawned: “Would you sing for us?” 


All Chinese youths love to sing and their 
response was a lusty martial song which 
would do credit to the cheering section of 
any American university. As we were leav- 
ing, the Senior girls waylaid us and the 
spokesman shyly recited, “Your sympathy and 
kindness in coming to see us is very much 
appreciated. Would you do us the great 
honor of allowing a photograph to be taken 
of you with us.” Giggling, smiling, hiding 
their embarrassment behind handkerchiefs, 
we lined up for the photo. 






From the school we visited the Women’s | 
Auxiliary Corp headquarters; actually,. the ~ 
home of a prosperous business man had been © 
turned into neat. barcacks.., Some..3) young © 
women were living here on the island doing — 
chores as varied as disc jockeys for the local | 
broadeasting to the mainland, teaching Manz | 
darin to soldiers, entertaining the troopers | 
with songs and dances. For our entertaind | 
ment they did some Chinese and Taiwan | 
aborigines dances. 4 











At dinner that evening we sat beside the | 
Colonel in charge of the American advisors. | 
A handsome youngish man, he told us. he” 
was a veteran of 24 years in the Army—Min- | 
danao, Japanese prison camps, Korea. Luck | 
and pluck.had brought him through and_his | 
war adventures, he recounted as calmly as he | 




























described Colorado ranching. He preferred — ; ‘ 
front line duty; he said a desk job. i in Wash; i 
ington made him nervous and jumpy. : 

The excellent New Yorker-cut steak dint | N 
ner was'a gay and unusual ‘military affair. | a 
Officers sat with men, Chinése with Ameri- | tt 
cans (negro, white and Indian), plus the ad¥§ f, 
ded touch of a French priest.. Rather like a 4, 
party at Lindys. No one seemed’to give the § 
Communists’ across the ‘Straits a single ar 
thought. The Chinese Generals were toasted : th 
the American advisors were toasted; a Liew4§ i, 
tenant toasted a Colonel, a Colonel toasted § ha 
a Sergeant, a Sergeant toasted a Major, and wh 
everyone, toasted Quemoy. TE gu 

The evening’s entertainment was’ the) Sol 
showing of an American crime film, a mon#g ten 
trous gangster affair of murder for sale. Gund § 
banged and ‘heads fell. It was‘the only gun“§ sta) 
fire we heard during our three day stay at™ of, 
the front, but it seemed to us that had th e not 











Communists selected it a more suitable pro ‘4 
aganda film could not have been found © 
alienate Americans. 

Before retiring we had-a look at the clear§ 
sky; stars hung low and bright as‘they akg 
ways do above tropical lands; and the 
was fresh with the smell of the sea. Not 4 
sound was heard from across the water. 
roommate remarked briskly, ‘I shall cert 
ly be annoyed if we don’t hear at least) oné 
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sheH explode tonight.” 


The grey. of dawn..was, welcomed. by a 
rousing,.chorus..of _reosters. crowing,. to, the 
high-pitched, twang. of, Chinese, symphony, 
By no, measure. was ita. pleasant alarm, and 
it took several seconds to remember where 
in the world we were. At five o’clock we 
didn’t care and we wondered if it were nec- 
essary to start cheering the troops so early. 
All night the enemy had been treated to the 
broadcast; now the speakers were turned to 
the Island for its “early morning enjoyment.” 


My. roommate stretched, grimmaced. and 
flatly stated, “Think if I were to be treated 
to this every niorning, I'd. defect.” 


Breakfast was hearty~tomato’ juice, a slice 
of ham, French toast with Log Cabin syrup, 
and a quart of coffee. Front line food ‘had 
never been better. 


Our first inspection that morning was 
Manus Point, called Yan Fleet by American 
admirers of the famous General. We crossed 
the island by jeep and about half.a mile 
from the point we were met by a young of- 
ficer who snapped a sharp salute, bowed and 
motioned for us to follow him. We alighted 
and entered the trenches, For the next hour 
the strange feeling of being on a MGM lot 
during the making of a World War I movie 
haunted us. We crept along. the dugouts 
where shells and. supplies were piled high, 
gun and cannon: were cocked in, readiness. 
Soldiers in steel helmets. stood at attention, 
tense and grim. 


Behind. the. pillbox was a_ broadcasting 
Station. Elaborate signs, dear to. the hearts 
of all Chinese, proclaimed “Communists have 
not yet destroyed love. They shall not.” 


An officer in charge of propaganda was 
on hand to show us ‘through the’ station 
where recordings were being taped’ for later 
broadcast. “Our job is to'combat t_.2 enemy’s 
efforts to broadcast by counteriag their 
broadcast with louder ones—a kind of jam 
session. Our programs use over and over Sun 
Yat-sen’s three principles; we repeat’ Presi- 
dent Chiang’s message of freedom, urging the 
Mainlanders to ¢ fect to the free world and 
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assuring them of freedom here. We ‘tell them 
what'is going on in the fréé world in’ fadtis- 
try; farming and among the people. We deés- 
cribé' the excellent conditions of the Armed 
Forces and reports on how the Chinese sol- 
diers who fought in Korea’are faring in’ Tai- 
wan. We describe the good life inthe Free 
World and warn them against Russian fn- 
trigue and encourage them to resist the So- 
viets. Often local people broadcast personal 
messages to their relatives. Then our last job 
is to help'keep up good morale among the 
troopers here on Quemoy. 

“We broadcast 12 hours ‘every night, 14 
hours to the enemy and one hour to the Is 
land. We speak Mandarin for the  soldiérs; 
Fukien. for the civilian broadcasts. 


“Now and then we have régular debates 
between the broadcasters here and on the 
Mainland. Once the Reds calléd the Na- 
tionalists' ‘running dogs of the American im- 
perialists. The Nationalists shouted back 
“You running ‘dogs of the Russian Commu- 
nists, we cap. prove. we are not America: 
p4ppets.. And with that raising their voices 
louder, ‘All Americans are rotten eggs,’ they 
cried out, and then added, ‘We dare you to 
say the same about, the Soviets. There was 
no answer and the Red station closed name 
for the day.” 


Our next stop was at the Agricultural 
Center where 8 retired but dedicated sol- 
diers were working on reestablishiog the Is- 
land’s solidarity. Photographs taken before 
the Army came testified to the verbal deéscrip- 
tions of a “wind-swept sand dune”. With the 
planting of over ten million trees, many 
little more than a foot ‘high, the island’ be- 
gan to look like an oasis. The seeds and seed- 
lings these old mez: were growing were 80 
good that a demand abroad had mses. creat- 
ed for them. Besides camouflag Soil con- 

Ta 


servation, windbreaks, beauty, shade, th 
old Army officer explained, uemoy ue 
wood for building and fuel. ventually he 


hoped to see the day when the entire island 
would again be covered with { forests. sli 


~ Besides the new: crops, ‘the’ betteranimal 
stock, and the tree’ plaiting; JORR. was ude-+ 
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ing: a great,;deal of work to revive the fish- 
ing, industry, New nylon nets had proved 
very popular. Motors for the fishing sam- 
pans were making it. possible to. go further 
into new fishing grounds. A-new harbor, has 
given the fishermen a place to load and un- 
load their catches. Before, the fishermen had 
been very poor. folk but some were. growing 
prosperous now. “From time to time main- 
land fishermen come to Quemoy to look 
around; they find the prosperity here. very 
difficult to believe,” the JOCR. advisor told 
us. “One old man wandered around the town 
and finally stopped someone. and asked if it 
were a holiday. So many people were wear- 
ing shoes, 


“Shoes seem to ‘be a measure of prosperi- 
ty. One old man here has.told us he never 
had a pair of shoes before we came and start- 
ed to help them, now he has a pair of rub- 
ber shoes for. fishing and leather for town. 


“These fishermen are important to us for 
they still sometimes see mainland folk—the 
fishing folk that is. They sometimes help 
distribute our gifts and of course they bring 
back stories of what is going on over there.” 


Colonel Chou interrupted, “You see Que- 
moy is a small testing ground; everything 
was in very bad condition when we came 
and. now look at it. What .we have done here, 
we shall do for all China,” 


At the Psych-War Command Center we 
were shown both Communist and National- 
ist propaganda materials. To the Mainland 
by balloon, kites, shells hidden in food pack- 
ages, in clothing, in matchboxes, cigarette 
packages, even in toothbrushes went word 
from the free world. A small round card, 
a kind of safety, conduct pass, was enclosed 
for any defector who wished to come to Que- 
moy. To Quemoy, in shells or on kites, came 
cartoons and photos and harsh language 
against the free world. We recognized only 
a few photos; some from Little Rock, Ark- 
ansas, the Taiwan riots and a murder scene 
in Chicago—the Chinese calligraphy shouted 
out in bloody type, “is this what you want, 
gangsters, criminals, Americans?” 


20 








Outside several Chinese were filling large 
balloons with gas and the scene looked ever 
so much like the gate at Central Park Zoo. 
However, inside these red, yellow, green and 


blue balloons were carefully’ folded storics — 
from the morning news. As we watched three 


dozen balloons drifted toward China. 


Down on the beach a company of | frog- 
men were busy lining up boats, bombs and 
a bamboo structure. Watching these men was 
an experience. Small in stature, they resem- 
bled the Orson Wells men from. Mars more 
than earthly creatures. Their skin was bronz- 
ed to rich golden, their hardened muscles 
really did ripple as they walked or ran,’ and 


their young faces were eager but tough. They © 


snapped to attention for each drill; and we 
watched the most. exhaustive, exhausting 
calisthentics we had ever seen, and all done 
with complete effortlessness. They lifted their 


~ torsos high in the air with fingers and _ toes 


firmly in the sand; they turned head through 
legs inside out so fast we had no idea how 
it was done. We watched men attacking 
each other with sharp knives which skinned 
the hair from their arms. Others tumbled, 


fought, kicked, pulled hair, tripped all at © 
such speed one never knew who was down. — 
A rubber boat was launched. and out of sight ; 
while we were adjusting the lenses of our | 


camera. 


Then from far at sea came’ threé’ motor — 
boats, so quietly that only the faintest mur- | 
mur of an engine could be heard. ‘Some 100 — 
yards from the beach one boat paused. Two | 
men slipped into the water and swam ashore. | 
On their bellies, over the sand ‘they snaked © 
toward the objective—the four bamboo poles’ ~ 
representing a target. Brandishing their guns: ~ 
they inspected the premises. While one stay- 
ed. on-guard, the other wiggled back to signal © 
all; was well to their companions offshore. ~ 
Then all three. boats. quickly beached and | 
the frogmen jumped ashore, hastily rushed.the, 
beach to cover the area, guns ,in. readiness, 
their faces tense with excitement, their eyes — 
sharp'for danger. The crew of the center boat — 
surrounded the, target and, working | quickly. 
but. surely, they fastened the; ammunition ~ 
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in place, Slowly, watchfully.all the men but 
one withdrew to their boats. The lone man 
carried the fuse box to the. edge of. the 
water. When the boats were far enough away, 
the last frogmen pushed the trigger and was 
off to swim toward his lingering boat. We 
noted that our heart was beating wildly and 
with our eyes glued on their getaway, we 
were so startled when the bamboo poles blew 
skyhigh in a great geyser of powder and 
smoke, we forgot to think of danger. It was 
just too much like Hollywood to be the real 
thing. 


During the afternoon our attention and 
minds were turned to more ‘peaceful pur 
suits. We visited the Hero’s Temple, .a kind 
of Hall of Fame of: living Chinese, heroes 
whose photos with their deeds hang in the 
Chinese temple. Then to the’ Women’s, As- 
sociation to hear the President of the oagan- 
ization outline the work of some 56 women 
groups on the island, the kind of things 
women’s clubs always do plus more things of 
cheering them to read, acting as midwives, 
We were later received by the Civilian Mag- 
istrate of Quemoy; he droned out the statis- 
tics of improvements made in civilian gov- 
ernment, in public works, in production both 
on farms, in town and on the sea. 


The revenues listed a few hundred dol- 
lars collected from “superstition tax” and we 
inquired just what this might mean. 


“Well,” the. Magistrate smiled, “a good 
many of our people are still worried about 
the condition of their ancestors. They go to 
the temples and spend money on joss sticks 
to have their fortunes told; they buy red 


scrolls to keep the devils from their doors, . 


they buy food for their gods, they spend 
money on paper money, paper bicycles,. pa- 
per furniture for the dead to use. Now the 
government hit upon the idea of collecting 
taxes for these superstitions. This is suppos- 
ed to discourage the practice but these people 
with more money to spend are spending more 
on their gods and dragons. 


“However, it’s good to have the people 
happier. Two weeks ago the townspeople 
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had their first big fair in twelve years. They 
wanted to thank their City God for bringing 
them ,prosperity. The parade lasted , three 
hours, and;some 10,000 persons took part. All 
day they dressed up; they visited relatives, 
ate great quantities of pork, cake and other 
delicacies. They know they owe their. good 
fortune to the National Government but they 
made a big effort to send their relatives on 
the Mainland some good cheer ta rice 
cakes.” 


We wandered through the streets of old 
Quemoy, a quite typical Chinese town with 
narrow, narrow streets, tiny, tiny shops, 
hundreds of children and many old ladies 
with gold teeth. The smells of dried fish 
and sugared cakes was rather nauseating, but 
the people were friendly .and cheerful. The 
shops offered little for the visitor to, buy. ex- 
cept multicolored feather fans and a few use- 


less silver trinkets. One. gold-toothed an- 


cient woman bowed to. us. and invited us to 
inspect her tiny premises. Through a Fu- 
kien interpreter we learned that she had a 
son in America and she was most grateful to 
all America for his good fortune. She ex- 
plained that: when he:was married in Que- 
moy in 1953 they had only:had three: tables 
of guests at his wedding, evidently: a «very 
poor show. However, now due to the good 
fortune and prosperity of the Island, recent 
weddings were having as many as ten to 20 
tables of guests. (The Chinese usually seat 
ten or twelve guests at their customary round 
tables.) This was her measure of the better 
times. 


On our way to our hostel we stopped at 
the Catholic parish and church where the 
French Father Joseph Druetto, the only for- 
eigner living on Quemoy, worked and minis- 
tered. After 27 years on the Mainland, the 
Communists had given him “the treatment 
and sent me packing.” However, he. elected 
to go to Quemoy to await the day he can go 
back to his old parish. Now he is a busy, 
busy man; by hand with the help of only a 
few Chinese laborers he has built his modest 
church. He ferments his sown wine from 
American raisins for use in communion; he 
is doctor, nurse, confessor, confident to all. 
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Known to the Chinese as “Father,” to the 
Americans as “the character”, he is loved by 
all. As a fairly steady visitor at the Ameri- 
can hostel, he carries away beer bottles for 
the border of his garden but his real reason 
for the visits, he will tell you, is “the pop- 
corn is so good.” 


We talked late that evening exchanging 
experiences of raids in Africa, bombings in 
Shanghai and Chungking, buzz bombs over 
London. Indeed our conversation was so 
noisy and descriptive that we found it hard 
to believe when two Army officers reported, 
“The Commies have sent over 103 round of 
propoganda shells tonight.” 


Our final day was a summing up; a quick 
visit to the tomb of the Ming prince who 
died here on his way to Taiwan; calling on 
some 180 patients at the military hospital 
and distributing “Life Savers” and smiles. 
Then to one of the 43 primary schools were 
the first graders, cute little tykes with Dutch 
bobs or shaved heads, shy smiles, sang their 
greetings to us. 


Before lunch we had our final briefing, 
this time a staff officer of General Hu Lien. 
He summarized the accomplishments of the 





Nationalists: We have ten times as’ many 
hogs, three times as many fowls and fish, 


three times as much kaoliang and wheat, and ~ 


20 times as many vegetables. Our defenses 


make an enemy attack by air or sea impos- ~ 


sible without their becoming an excellent 
targets for Quemoy guns. Our offensive pos- 
sibilities are being improved every day. 


Our own conclusions were that we were 


sitting on one big question mark. Could the 
Nationalists hang on? Would the Commu- 
nists think it worth the effort, the bloodshed, 
the possibility of another defeat to try to take 
it. At the moment they seemed to be count- 
ing on winning by attrition. 


We are not prepared to discuss the mili- ~ 


tary strength or vulnerability, but we’ can 
testify to the spectacular results of the tough 
little islands fight for better health; more 
production, and improved conditions for every 
day living. ; 

One of the Americans who has spent six 
months on Quemoy is already making plans 
to return after the Nationalists take back the 


Mainland. “I am going to build a resort 


here. It is perfect for holidays: wonderful 
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beaches, excellent climate, interesting scen- | 


ery, and lots of Bai Gar.” 
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The Unique: Position: of the ° 
Overseas Chinese 


By D. J. Lee 


here is hardly a nation that does ‘not 
have its nationals overseas. Some have 
been stranded seamen; sOme are soldiers of 
fortune; some are tourists; some have chosen 
to settle down in a particular country for 
the healthful effect of the climate; some have 
- been forced to leave their country for politi- 
cal reasons; some have to flee their country 
on account of religious~persecutions; some 
have been contracted as laborers; some have 
been charged with the sacred mission. of 
preaching gospels. The reasons for people to 
leave. their native land ,.can be endless. 
However, the overseas nationals of.all the 
countries throughout the world add up.to a 
total, which is far less than one twentieth of 
China’s overseas population of 13,000,000 scat- 
tered in every inhabitable part of the world. 


The overseas nationals of any’ country 
do not enjoy a higher status than that of 
their fellow countrymen at home. In many 
cases, their status is lower.’ In the case of 
the overseas Chinese, their status was one of 
ridiculous to one of sublime. The unique 
position of China’s overseas’ population is 
such that overseas Chinese nationals are of- 
ficially recognized by the government asa 
class by itself, because an overseas Chinese 
is at once identified with wealth, advanced 
views, patriotism and loyalty: He is accorded 
special privileges by the government’ and 
looked upon by his fellow countrymen: ‘at 
home with respect due to a seléeted class of 


people. 
No foreigner in Free China can. fail. to 


be impressed by the importance that attaches 
to this privileged class of people—the overseas 
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Chinese, whose unique position in China 
have led many of our American friends to 
ask: “What are the requirements to qualify 
one to acquire the status of an overseas 
Chinese?” The answer is a simple one. As 
long as one has his residence overseas for 
any length of time, he is at once accepted 
as an overseas Chinese. No one is required 
to produce any documentary evidence to 
prove to that effect, Since entry permit is 
necessary nowadays, the overseas Chinese 
apply for their entry permits to the Commis- 
sion of Overseas Affairs. So whoever comes 
into this country with an entry permit ob- 
tained through this. office .is, officially an 
overseas Chinese. It is\as simple as that. 
The ‘enviable status of overseas Chinese 
has its historical reasons: Until the Chinese 
revolution of 1911, 'Chinesewho resided 
abroad were not ‘highly thought of. In the 
eyes of the government and the people, they 
who forsook their fatherland to seck fortune 
among “barbarians” could ‘no’ longer com- 
mand the respect of their fellow countrymen 
at home. Such Chinese were not known as 
“overseas Chinese”. They were just “unde- 
sirables” in self-imposed exile.. It took’ the 
leader of the Chinese revolution and the 
founder of the Republic of China, the late 
Sun Yat-sen, to discover the potentiality of 
the Overseas Chinese,. In his flight to foreign 
countries. as. a political. refugee, .Dr.. Sun 
had time.and ,again been rescued. from 
distress and aided financially.in his revolu- 
tionary activities whose success. would have 
been much delayed without the generous con- 
tributions made by China’s overseas. popula- 
tion. In calling, the. attention of his. fellow 
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countrymen at home to. the important role 
played by them, Sun declared that “the 
overseas Chinese are the mother of China’s 
Revolution.” These few words from the mouth 
of a revolutionary leader had an electrifying 
effect. Literally the status of overseas Chinese 
made a meteoric ascent overnight. 


Since the Chinese in foreign countries 
made invaluable contributions to China for 
the revolutionary movement, they could be 
encouraged and guided to make greater con- 
tributions to their fatherland for the recon- 
struction of a modern nation. In [927, the 
Nationalist government saw fit to install a 
special office known as the Commission of 
Chinese Overseas Affairs headed by a chair- 
man with the rank of a cabinet minister. This 
office is solely devoted to acquainting the 
overseas Chinese with day-to-day develop- 
ments at home, politically, economically and 
culturally and to enabling the government 
to have a better knowledge of the problems 
of its overseas nationals so that appropriate 
action might be taken to render assistance 
to those in need. 


Statistics released by the Commission of 
Overseas Affairs indicates that the over- 
whelming majority of China’s overseas popula- 
tion are found in the Southeast Asian coun- 
tries, better known to the Chinese as Nan- 
yang. There are 3,000,000 in, Thailand; more 
than 2,000,000 in Indonesia; 2,000,000 in Malaya, 
150,000 in the Philippines. The rest are 
distributed in other parts of the five con- 
tinents.. Chinese.have played such an im- 
portant part in many communities that the 
natives have found. it necessary for them to 
learn to speak the Chinese language instead 
of the other way around. At Ajeh, North 
Sumatra, many natives are as conversant with 
the Hakka dialect as that of their own. 


One of the most important reasons for 
the millions of Chinese to make their homes 
in a foreign country was the absence of a 
stable government at home. The corruption 
and misrule of the Ching Dynasty drove 
many thousands of Chinese overseas.’ The 
revolution of 1911 succeeded in overthrowing 
the Manchu rule, but it was followed by a 
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reign of warlords for more than a quarter of ~ 
century whose elimination from China’s poli- ‘ 
tical scene by the Nationalists had hardly — 
been completed before Japan started her full- 
fledged invasion. Before’ the invaders had 
been driven from the front gate, the Com- 4 
munists, aided and abetted by the Soviet @ 
Union, sneaked through the rear. Without © ] 
peace and order, it is impossible for the people — , 
to lead a normal life, let alone a prosperous @ F 
one. The only choice left for the people was | : 
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to flee to another country. The proximity of § 
British colonies of Penang, Singapore, Malaya, © 
etc., Dutch colonies in the East Indies and | 
French colonies of Indo-China attracted more @ | 
Chinese to seek adventures in these regions. @ fi 


Why do the overseas Chinese have the ~ * 
reputation of being more patriotic and gen- § 
erous than their fellow countrymen? An @ % 
answer to this question will lead us tohave § of 
a better picture of the relations between the § of 
overseas Chinese and their government at to 
home. Bde 

No matter how successful they were in § the 
material gains, they, more often than not, 
found that they were discriminated’ against 9 inj 
by the colonial government not because they § Ch; 
belonged to a colored race, but because their § be | 
own country was not a first class power'in a @ Chi 
military sense. In many countries, the Japa- @ the 
nese people, who are of the Same racial stock B  fooc 
as the Chinese, were treated on an equal @ coc: 


footing with the Europeans for the simple § hun 
reason that Japan was;a first class military @ desc 
power. In the Dutch East Indies, Japanese § all 

were. classified as. Europeans and enjoyed § mon 
privileges as such. .The daily contact of the @ the 

Chinese with such prejudiced white people § expe 
only served to be a constant reminder to @ that’ 
them that they belonged to a weak nation § 
whose people mustn’t expect to command § 
much respect. With all the money in the # 
world, they could do nothing to remoye the 
prejudice of the white men in general and 
their government. in particular, Placed. in 
such unhappy circumstances, they were, pre= 
pared to do anything that would elevate the’ 
status of their fatherland and help their 
country to be as powerful as any of the first 
class military powers like that of Japan whos¢: 
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nationals could command respect wherever 
they were. Hence their patriotism. They 
were also very generous, because. leading a 
plain and simple life, they had. more. money 
than they knew what to do with. 


That the internationally known Ngo Bon 
Hawk of the Tiger Balm fame spent an enor- 
mous sum of money in building a swimming 
pool in Singapore with a huge sign at the 
gate which reads “For. Chinese: Only” must 
be regardedias nothing. more than the des- 
perate attempt, however, pathetic: it might 
appear, on the part of the Chinese to be on 
an equal footing with the Europeans who saw 
fit not to admit Chinese to pools and clubs 
exclusively for Europeans. 


Communist propaganda’ has ‘developed 
such misguided nationalisin among the natives 
of the colonies that the phenomenal ‘success 
of overseas Chinese has often led the natives 
to assert that the aggressive Chinese have 
deprived them of their work and business in 
their own country. 


The natives could not haye done greater 
injustice to the peace-loving and hard-working 
Chinese than to make such a charge. It may 
be of interest to note that the most successful 
Chinese are to be found in, the tropics where 
the natives are well provided by nature with 
food aplenty. When thirsty, one can.-have 
coconut juice to his heart’s content. When 
hungry, bananas, oranges, mellons of all 
descriptions can be had from one’s backyard 
all year around without either effort or 
money. The climate of the tropics obviates 
the necessity of spending any money on 
expensive clothing. These are the factors 
that have made the natives happy-go-lucky by 
temperament without a worry in the world 
and at the same time the absence of incentive 
has developed an indisposition to exert one- 
self physically. 


+ The Chinese; however, are accustomed to 
hard work. They left their fatherland to 
seek fortunes elsewhere in a foreign country 
with a singleness of purpose, that is, to make 
enough money to enable them to return to 


China to spend the rest of their lives happily 
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with the members of their families. They 
must make good; of else they would ‘not be 


able to face their folks upon their retirn.’ By _ 


sheer industry, they have been able to*build 
up their business. Being also intelligent and 
resourceful, they have been able to devélop 
and expand their business withoutcompetition. 
Chinese are not very successful in India and 
they never will be, because the Indians’ are 
as industrious and shrewd as the Chinese. It 
is only in handicraft that the: -Chinese éxcel 
either as shoemakers:or as Cabinet makers 
and other works of carpentry. Most of. the 
few thousand Ghinese im India. are: tither 
shoemakers or carpenters. Im the heart: of 
Calcutta, there must be hundreds of Chinesé 
shoe-shops in Bentick Street, which is known 
to. the Chinese as Shoe” street. Governors 
and other well-to-do Englishmen and Europ- 
eans would prefer shoes made by Chineie 
shoemakers to such well known British*make 
as “K” or “Churchill” shoes. ‘It is at once a 
mark of distinction for anyone’s house or 
office to be equipped with the furniture 


bearing the: trade name “K. T. Hing and 
Brothers”. The imspiring success of the Hing 
Brothers, which best exemplifies, how .many. 
other. Chinese. have ‘succeeded nee 
should: not: be left untold. 


The three Hing brothers were known to 
me personally in the early thirties. When 
they first arrived in Calcutta, they were poor 
young men who couldn’t afford to have a 
shop of their own. They had to ring door 
bells from house to house soliciting répair 
jobs for furniture. About two years of hard 
work enabled them to save enough money to 
open up a furniture shop. ‘The excellent 
workmanship of the Hing brothers so im- 
pressed the Indian and’ the ‘European 
communities that before long, “K. T.° Ming 
and- Brothers”, the name of the shop, ‘was 
known throughout India. They were not 
only good cabinet makers, they were’ even 
contrated to make railway and trolley coaches. 
At one time they made so much. money that 
they began to own theatres and had’ their 
fingers in other pies.’ Although the Hing 
brothers were unexcelled’as cabinet makers 
in India, they turned out ‘to ‘be ‘poor busi- 











nessmen. The failure of their other businesses 
so affected their shoe trade that when I first 
met the Hing brothers, their shop was already 
in. the hands of receivers. The failure of the 
Hing brothers as businessmen proves one 
thing—Chinese cannot prosper in a country 
where they have to compete with the hard- 
working and shrewd Indians. 


With all the privileges granted to the 
white people by the colonial government in 
the Dutch East Indies, British Malaya and 
French Indo-China, the European business- 
men, with the exception of those in banking 
and shipping enterprises, were in no position 
to compete with the Chinese in view of the 
fact that the former had to live the life of a 
“superior” race, which is symbolized by 
spending. a couple of hours at bar everyday, 
spending every evening at a club for a game 
of bridge,: staying away from business in 
week-ends at summer resorts, playing golf or 
tennis in the afternoons, taking half a year 
off every two or three years for an around- 
the-world trip, etc. While the white poeple 
were thus occupied in living a rich life, the 
natives were enjoying their«lives without 
showing any interest in any kind of work. 
The industrious Chinese, however, were plod- 
ding along the whole day with an abacus at 
one elbow and a brush at another. The only 
holidays they cared to enjoy was the Chinese 
New Year. The net result.is that the white 
people led a_ rich. life without becoming 
rich; the natives led a meaningless life only 
to find that they have won independence, and 
the Chinese have become rich by leading a 
wretched life. 

One of the multi-millionaires, who started 
out life as a barber, was roughly estimated 
to be worth more than. $3,000,000 in Straits 
currency before he died a few years ago at 
an advanced age of more than 80. Rumor 
has it that he worked so hard that he found 
no time to enter into matrimony with anyone. 
The four mistresses he kept happened to be 
the exwives of other people.. Whenever he 
took a fancy on a young lady, he would in- 
struct his secretary to make the necessary 
arrangements to have the lady move into 
his palatial house. 





“But,” warned his secretary, ‘ 


“So what,” the old man would argue, 


“just find out how much the husband wants — 
for parting with his wife, and make a deal | 


accordingly.” 
Another important factor that contributes 


to the success of the overseas Chinese is their 
adaptability. A Chinese would feel as much 


at home in the: company of any’ European ~ 


Christian as he would in that of a Turkish 
Moslem or Indian Buddhist or Hindoo. 


As all good things must come to an end, 
so the “Golden Period” of Ghina’s overseas 
population in the Far East has reached its 
anti-climax as a result of the liquidation of the ~ 


British, French and Dutch colonies, im; that ~ 


part of the world. The problems that. con- — 


front these overseas Chinese defy a satisfac- — 
tory solution in the foreseqable future... The © 


misguided nationalism. of the natives, who 
have won their independence. overnight at 
the end of World War II, has, prompted them 
to switch their hatred from their ex-colonial 


masters to the Chinese, who, in the opinion | 


made public by Hatta, the ex-Vice President — 
of Indonesia, as “The New Dutch”. “Hatta 
is not alone in holding that view. Many 
other leaders of the newly independent states © 
in the Far East are no more friendly towards — 
the Chinese. ; 


The Nationalization Bill on retail trade 
passed by the Philippines, the arbitrary action - 
of the Vietnamese government on the nation- q 
ality of the Chinese, the recent, head-tax 
imposed on the Chinese and many other 
discriminatory measures adopted by the In- ; 
donesian government and. other unfriendly” 
acts of governments elsewhere have rendered — 
the position of the overseas Chinese very 
difficult. Their case is all the more pathetic | 
when they cannot return to Free China where - 
there is not enough room to accomodate them, 
nor to the mainland where they cannot, 
escape being the victims of brutality, tyranny, 


oppression and ruthlessness of the Communist §f 


regime, nor remain where they are. They 
find. themselves to be the victims of persecus 
‘tion of a government whose country they ha ‘i 
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‘so and:so.is © 
the wife of a respectable gentleman.” 


shies a 
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helped ‘to build. 


The irony of the situation. is. that, the 
Chinese might not be as happy as they wanted 
to be when they were ruled by a colonial 
govermment administered on the basis of law, 
And at times if they found certain policies 
and measures of the government repulsive 
to their sense of justice, they were tolerable 
enough to enable them to lead a normal and 
peaceful, if not ideal, life with security to their 
property and lives. Now, the independence 
of these colonies has placed the governments 
in the hands of natives whose inexperience 
in the art of government and whose over- 
eagerness to assert themselves have, on the 
one hand, been the cause of corruption and, 
on the other hand, have been responsible for 
the adoption of oppressive’ measures against 
the Chinese. They were and are’ under’ the 
erroneous impression that once’ thé’Chinese 
have been removed from their well entrenched 
economic life, all their wealth will auitomati- 
cally go to the natives. They did not stop 
to think that.the success of the Chinese was 
the result of many years of toil, sweat.and 
tears. They have to continue to toil and 
sweat if. they are expected. to continue to 


make contributions to the prosperity of their 
country. Thé natives cannot do that alone 
by themselves. They must-have the coopera- 
tion of the Ghinese. which is only possible 
when they are treated with justice and fair 
play. 

On the part of the Ghinése, they must 
make the best use of their sterling qualities, 
such as adaptability, wisdom, patience and 
resourcefulness, to cope with the ‘unusual 
situation, Which-is bound te improve when 
the natives are moré accustomed to béing the 
citizens of an-“indepéndent” state and have 
also learnt from a few bitter legsons on the 
vital importance and necessity of winning 
the cooperation of the Chinese; to develop 
their country. The Chinese also have to 
learn to show due respect toa cabinet minister, 
who, only yesterday was his clerk and to an 
army general who not long ago was his 
servant or driver. 


Time is a great healer. | So time will also 
help the overseas Chinese solve all their 
problems and overcome the seemingly.-in- 
surmountable difficulties. 


Relatives and acquaintances—the farther they are mene the 
sweeter they seem.— Chinese Proverb : 
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CHINESE 


BURMA 
More Troubles Ahead 


hirteen years after her independence, 

neutralistic Burma is slipping more and 
more into the traps of her big Chinese Com- 
munist neighbor. This became evident after 
U Nu, Burma’s strong man for a decade, 
enlisted the leftists’ support to defeat his po- 
litical foe in the political crisis of last June. 

Emerging from his unenviable victory, U 
Nu said bluntly: “Now I have to go to one 
side. I can no longer remain neutral.” The 
implication is clear: from now on the leftist 
influence in Burma will be gaining momentum, 
while agents of Communist China are going 
to play a more important role in Burma’s 
political back stage. 
The degradation of U Nu’s government 


































from a pro-Communist regime virtually § ¢ 
down to the status of a satellite caught the § 1 
360,000 overseas Chinese in that country in I 
hot waters. Coerced by the Chinese Com- © 
munists, the Burmese government is bringing : S 
more pressure to bear on the overseas § ,, 
Chinese who are loyal to the cause of Free — b 
China. i : 
One development that has been worry- § 4h 
ing the overseas Chinese is Burma’s nation- 9 
ality law, first promulgated in 1945. Accord- — gC 
ing to that law, native-born aliens (mostly — 
Chinese) are required either to obtain pass- § th 
ports from their own diplomatic missions or § gi 
apply for Burmese citizenship. Otherwise, § © 
they will be deported. a 5 
Viewed in the light of the present situa: BG, 
tion, overseas Chinese born in Burma, will - ap 
have to choose the lesser of two evils if they § Ja 
do not wish to be deported:. They will have 9 vi 
to register with the Chinese Communist © 
“embassy” or apply for Burmese citizenship | leh 
papers. is 
As another blow to the pro-Nationalist _ loc 
Chinese, Burmese police last March disband- § 50, 
ed all Kuomintang branches throughout § cai 
Burma and knocked: down their signboards. § Ch 
Responsible figures of overseas Chinese as- § wit 
sociations and schools were called in and § the 
warned not to engage in anti-Communist § | 
activities. BE ape 
Recent reports said the Chinese Commu- § ff, 
nist “ambassador”, Li Yi-mang, had handed § hin 
to U Nu a list of anti-Communist Chinese § me: 
leaders whom Peiping wanted to expel from §§ and 
Burma. It was not known whether U Nu has @ wri 
accepted the Communist demand. Mu 
One unusual clue may indicate how mudi air 
influence the Peiping puppet regime wields | ‘ 
over Burma’s politics. Before U Nu headed § take 
for a show-down with his antagonists last | wer 
June, he first called back his ambassador to § ing’ 
Peiping for consultation, no doubt to bid for the 
Peiping’s support. Basi 





SINGAPORE 





“Bloody Debts” 
Japanese “educator” Shinichi Ogata re 
cently had a most distasteful excursion to 
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Singapore, which he once ruled in his ‘ca- 
pacity as Japanese ‘police chief during the 
last world war. 

Shortly after his plane touched down at the 
Singapore airport, a group of newspapermen, 
mostly Chinese, subjected him to a merciless 
barrage of questions. No doubt the overseas 
Chinese in Singapore have not yet forgotten 
the days of terror when war-time . Japanese 
occupiers massacred thousands of innocent 
Chinese. 

The most embarrassing moment came to 
the Japanese visitor at. a luncheon. party 
given in his honor. . Quite unexpectedly he 
came face to face with a man whose mission 
was to seek vengeance for the slaughter of 
50,000 Chinese during the war. This man was 
Colonel Chuang Hui-tsuan, secretary of the 
appeal committee of Chinese massacred by 


Japanese set up by family members of the 
victims. 

Surprising everybody, Colonel Chuang 
launched a relentless “assault” on Ogata, de- 
manding that the ex-Japanese police officer 
locate the place where the remains of the 
50,000 victims were buried. . When Ogata, 
caught unawares, extended his hand, Colonel 
Chuang resolutely refused: to shake hands 
with him. “Your hands smell of blood,” said 
the Ghinese. colonel. 

The Japanese educator hastily left Sing- 
apore the next day. Before his plane took 
off, Chuang, awaited him at the airport. Be- 
hind Chuang was a large crowd, mostly family 
members of the deceased, each in mourning 
and waiving white placards, on which were 
written: “Ogata Is Murderer,” “Bloody Debts 
Must be Rapaid.” The crowd surrounded the 
air terminal building while tension ran high. 


The Singapore authorities, however, had 
taken adequate precautions, While the crowds 
were shouting outside the air terminal build- 
ing’s main entrance, Ogata was whisked, into 
the airport in a camouflaged truck through 
aside door. He left unscathed. 

Birth of a New. State 

On August I, 1958, Queen Elizabeth sanc- 
tioned a bill that elevated the status of 
Singapore from a crown colony to an: inde- 
pendent state within the commonwealth. 
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The independence of Singapore’ had al- 
ready been passed by the British parliament 
earlier. Butno date has yet been set for the 
formal declaration of independence. 


According to an agreement reached be- 
tween Britain and Singapore, Britain will 
keep its existing military bases in Singapore. 
After the independence, the chief executive 
of Singapore will be the prime minster. 
Singapore will have a free hand in trade and 
cultural affairs. A general election will de- 
cide Singapore’s new legislative council and 
new government. Within six months of the 
declaration of independence, the present 


British high commissioner will remain. in 
Singapore as the representative of Queen 
Elizabeth... British officials in Singapore will 
continue to enjoy their. present privileges. 


The date of the general election will be 
announced by the existing Singapore. legis- 
lative council. In Singapore’s draft constitu- 
tion, there was originally a clause stipulating 
that known subversive elements should be 
barred from the election, This clause has 
been deleted upon the request of the Sing- 
apore authorities. Instead, the matter is now. 
left to Queen Elizabeth, who. will announce | 
whether or not to permit subversive elements 
to take part in the election. 

Of Singapore’s 1,400,000 pooulation, people 
of Chinese blood form an overwhelming ma- 
jority of 1,080,000, 


MALAYA 
Chance for. Lost. Lambs 


To an undisclosed number of “lost”: Chi- 
nese sons, the Malayan government recently 
offered a last chance for them to'\come, back 
from Communist China. If they want to 
return to their, Malayan homes, said (a) 
spokesman of the Malayan’ immigration 
office, they must apply within five years ones 
they sneaked out of Malaya, 

These Chinese youngsters had stealthily 
left Malaya for Communist China a few years 


ago under the lures of Peiping’s es 
Many of these overseas Chinese boys’ and 

girls have regretted their past mistakes and 
are longing to return home. But the Malayan’ 








immigration office said so far none had got 
permission to come back to Malaya. 


However, the spokesman said, if the 
youngsters could prove they are qualified for 
Malayan citizenship, they may. apply. for 
permission to return on their individual 
merits, Those youngsters who have stayed out 
of Malaya for over five years will be regarded 
as having. automatically renounced their 
Malayan citizenship rights and will not be 
re-admitted into Malaya unless for special 
reasons, according to the spokesman. 

‘Deportees to Mainland 

To any shipping company which will 
undertake to send some 300 Chinese depor- 
tees to the Red-controlled China mainland, 
the governments of Malaya and Singapore 
will pay a reward of 50,000 Strait dollars. 

These deportees include die-hard elements 
of the Malayan Communist Party, secret so- 
ciety members, blackmailers, counterfeiters 
and other persons of notorious character. 
The Malayan and Singapore governments 
want to get rid of them but would not sit 
down to discuss their repatriation with the 
Peiping regime. Any shipping company 
which can get them out and send them to 
mainland China, no matter how, will receive 
the big reward. 


THAILAND 
Nationalization? 

Extreme nationalism seems to be raising 
its head in Thailand to nibble at the legiti- 
mate interests of the teeming Chinese popula- 
tion in this Buddhist kingdom. 

According to unconfirmed Bangkok _re- 
ports, the Thai government has drawn up a 
new law by which aliens—chiefly overseas 
Chinese—may be deported if charged with 
and convicted of any one of 49 crimes: Some 
of the taboos are laudable, such as the print- 
ing and dissemination of Communist propa- 
ganda materials and plots to overthrow the 
constitutional monarchy and democratic gov- 
ernment of Thailand. Among other. crimes, 
illegitiraate . profiteering, _ manipulation | of 
foreign exchange, and ¢ven repeated per- 
petration of certain unspecified criminal of- 














fenses may bring the convicted aliens a de- 
portation, according to the reports. 


Although the new bill purportedly aims | 
at all aliens, many overseas Chinese in Thai- 




























land take it to mean a special curb on them. — 
The bill has not yet -been’ enacted through § , 
law-making procedures. . P 
‘These same reports further said the Thai’ Js 
authorities are’ finalizing what could very § 
well be a Thai nationalization bill. Alendyil ; i 
the Thai government has barred overseas’ 
Ghinese from 13 guilds, including taxi drivers, 
barbers, and tailors, which are reserved spe+ 
cially for Thai nationals. Now, the reports 9 r¢ 
said, aliens will be driven out of 23 other § 3, 
trades which will also be declared as “rex Bg 
served professions”. Among these 23 pro- @ 9, 
fessions will be brokers, importers and ex- § h; 
porters, rice mills, saw mills, teachers, phy= § ch 
sicians, sugar refinery, oil mills, mining, rub=_ 
ber making, etc. » d be 
If the new measures are put into effect, cit 
practically little business will be left over fon: Ear 
the overseas Chinese in Thailand. im 
WEST GERMANY af 
A Withering Colony be 
The small overseas Chinese colony in § be 
West Germany. is withering. In 1952, official 9 the 
statistics listed 198 Chinese residents on the J citi 
free side of Germany. Slowly, the number@ abi 
dropped to 190 in 1954, and to 1868 in 1956. ~@ bel 
Slightly over 10 Chinese residents were — ado 





students who went to that country before 
World War II. Others are mostly laborers 
and small traders. Many of the Chinese re- " 
settlers have married German spouses, and 
among the second generation, few cbildren | 
can speak the Chinese language. 
From all indications the life of the over- 
seas Chinese in West Germany appears far 
from being prosperous. Most of the Chinese _ 
residents do not join the local medical’ in- 
surance program. When diseases attack them,” 
they are usually unable to’pay the expensive 
hospital -bills: | Another: ‘program besetting 
the Chinese compatriots is old age. As aliens, 
they are not entitled to old age pension ben | 
efits although many of them are approach+ 
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ing 60 after some 20 or 30 sre of labor ih 
Germany. 

At present, the small Chinese colony is 
pieced together by ‘four organizations: a 
branch of the Kuomintang, a branch of Free 
China Relief Association, a branch of Over- 
seas Chinese United National Salvation’ As- 
sociation, and a West Berlin Chinese Cham- 
ber of Labor and Commerce. 


. Os Pe 
Paradise for Orphans 


The. American immigration» authorities 
recently welcomed with extended arms some 
2,000 Chinese orphans in Hongkong who may 
go to resettle in the United States. The 
overseas Chinese communities in New York 
have been asked to adopt these parentless 
children and bring them to America. 


According to the new immigration bill 
passed last year, orphans adopted by American 
citizens before June 30, 1959, may all enter 
American borders regardless of the usual 
immigration quota. In Hongkong, some 2,000 
orphans are eligible for entry into the States 
if they are adopted. 

Married, overseas Chinese in America will 
be qualified to adopt foster orphans if either 
the husband or the wife is an American 
citizen. The adopter must prove his or her 
ability to bring up the foster child. Orphans 
below 14 years. of age are qualified to be 
adopted. 


INDONESIA 


New Hostility 


While the world seemed to have forgot- 
ten the fruitless uprisings by some of Indone- 
sia’s army officers against Sukarno, the Jak- 
arta regime suddenly outlawed Kuomintang 
and its affiliated organizations in late August, 
possibly as a reprisal for-what Jakarta alleg- 
ed as “Kuomintang” *appprt to the Indone- 
sian rebels. 


Taipei authorities have repeatedly denied 
the Jakarta charges, andideclared time and 
again the Chinese government had nothing 
to do with the Indonesian revolutionaries. 


Jakarta, while banning tle, ‘Kudémintang 
organizations, said they endaligered “law and 
order, the general security ads the, security 
of the Republic of Indonesia,” foreign news 
age ies ge , Kuomintang, leaders. and 

were © lered to’ report to the 
Jakarta military command and bring the 
party membership and property lists, the 
reports added. _~ 


Jakarta’s new hostility move against the 
Chinese residents followed months of threaten- 
ing denunciations by Indoné¢sia’s chief figures. 
Only a month ago, Indonesian authorities 


‘ had been alleging that among the rebels in 


North Celebes,; some 6,000 were overseas Chi- 
nese. 


The height of stupidity is to take arsenic in the Hope ‘of ‘poisoning 


the tiger.—Chinese Proverb 
a7 mt 
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THE MAIN LAND 


The War Cry 


he familiar cry of “liberate Taiwan” was 

heard once again from the Chinese main- 
land, in an even higher pitch than on previous 
occasions, the latest being the evacuation of 
the Tachen Islands in early 1955. 


Whether it really meant business was an- 
other matter. The Peiping regime started 
hollering about Taiwan at almost the same 
time when Soviet Russia threatened to send 
“volunteers” to the Middle East. The first 
revival of the old “liberate Taiwan” slogan 
was heard in a gathering of Chinese -Com- 
munist forces in the Chusan Archipelago on 
July 21, during a rally ostensibly to “protest 
United States and British armed aggression 
in Lebanon and Jordan.” It echoed and re- 
echoed throughout the mainland, wherever 
there was a Communist engineered mass meet- 
ing, until this war cry drowned out complete- 
ly the artificially whipped up concern for 
Arab nationalism. 


On July 26, a full four weeks before the 
Communists began their intense shelling of 
Kinmen, the People’s Daily of Peiping ran its 


32 


first editorial on the old theme, setting off the — 


chorus. One thing was clear. Instead of the 
common belief that the Communists were cre- 


ating new tensions just when things seemed 
to be quieting down in the Middle East, Pei- | 
ping’s real intention was something else. It — 
could be just what the Communists had kept 
telling everybody within,tuning range of 


Radio Peiping: to grab Taiwan itself and not 
just one of the offshore islands. 


To prove that they were not fooling, Rus-— 


sian built MIG-17’s were moved into six ad- 


vance airfields along the Fukien coast, some 


of them just five or six minutes away from 


Kinmen and Matsu by air. On August 23, the | 


Chinese Communists put every gun they had 
around the key offshore island of Kinmen” 


into work. In the week between August 23. 


and 30, more than 120,000 rounds were fired 
against Kinmen. MIG’s strafed and bombed 


the island for the first time in the history iy 


the pocket war. 
Khrushchev-Mao Meeting 


The Chinese Communists no doubt re 4 
ceived the green light for their military ace 
tion against Kinmen during the Khrushchey- 
Mao meeting that took place in Peiping from 
July 31 to August 3. The principal assist- 
ants brought over by Khrushchev in his secs 
ond visit to Peiping since September 195 
were Marshal R.Y. Malinovsky, Soviet mini : 
ter of defense, and V.V. Kuznetsov, actin g | 
foreign minister. Conspicuous among the lis it 
of Chinese Communist negotiators was “Mar- 
shal” Peng Teh-huai, “Vice Premier and de 
fense minister.” Peng’s name preceded that 
of Chen Yi, “vice premier and foreign minis | 
ter,” just as Malinovsky came before Kuso 
sov in the names mentioned in the official. 
communique issued at the end of the cor : 
ference. This certainly was no accident im 
the rank-conscious world of international, 
communism. 3 
uy 

Whatever went on during the three-day 
meeting, it was sure that Malinovsky and) 
Peng did not just sit idly and hear others 
talk. Rumor had it that Soviet Russia prom 
ised to equip their Chinese Communist 
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puppets with atomic weapons. The more like- 
ly speculation was that Khrushchev agreed 
to back up Mao’s military ventures in’ the 
Straits: of Taiwan as a means’to divert free 
world attention from the Middle East. Any- 
way; it was after this meeting that. MIG-17's 
moved into airfields immediately opposite 
Taiwan, and the intense shelling of Kinmen 
began. 


Probably because they were taken com- 
pletely by surprise, the press in the free world 
looked upon .the Khrushchev-Mao. meeting 
as a sort of concession on, .the part of the 
Soviet boss, to. show his deference to the new 
ruler of Peiping’s imperial palace. Some even 
declared that it gave Mao a voice. in any 
world issue from there on. Was it true? No! 


* They were completely led astray. by what 


could have been foxy Nikita’s foxiest ma- 
neuver. 


The facts were there to prove, it. Aside 
from, obtaining Soviet,,.Russian support for 
stirring up things in the Taiwan Straits, what 
did the Chinese Communists get from the 
much ballyhooed meeting in Peiping? Noth- 
ing! Mao Tse-tung could have asked for Chi- 
nese. Communist participation in any propos- 
ed “summit” conference on the Middle East 
situation. Did he get it? He :didn’t,. Later 
on, when Khrushchev, agreed to a summit 
conference within the framework of the Unit- 
ed Nations Security Council, Mao could have 


brought up the China representation issue 


and forced Khrushchev to an acid test of 
Soviet Russian support for his entry into the 
U.N. Did he do it? Again, he didn’t: 


If Mao was supposed to have a voice in 
Communist tactics in the cold war, as many 
presumed he had, he would: have made his 
voice heard in the Middle East crisis. But in 
fact he was led by the nose, and was told to 
shut up. Soviet Russia changed her attitude 
three times before the convening of the emer- 
gency session of the United Nations General 
Assembly, and each time the press in Peiping 
was caught unaware and had to change its 
line abruptly, without any explanation. First 
it was the “big five” summit conference of 
the United States, Britain, France, India and 
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Soviet Russia. Then it was a summit meet- 
ing within the Security Council. Finally; the 
emergency General Assembly session’ Every 
time, the People’s Daily came out in ‘support 
of the Russian move. Nota single word was 
ever said about what Peiping expécted to 
gain from it. There was no complaint whatso- 
ever about the fact that the Chinese Com- 
munist regime was left out of it all: 


This could never have happened in’ Yu- 
goslavia, once more denounced by the Khru- 
shchev-Mao communique. There was only 
one possible, explanation, and.that was :Pei- 
ping was too subservient to: its master in the 
Kremlin to even. think out loud. 


Denouncing U.S: 


On safer grounds, however, the multitu- 
dinous propaganda outlets of Peiping were 
quite vociferous. The hysterical anti-U.S, 
movement kicked off by the Middle East 
crisis continued to roll. In all, according to 
the New China News Agency, more than 20,- 
000,000 persons on the Chinese, mainland de- 
monstrated against the U.S. in late July. 
Uncle Sam was smeared, abused and attack- 
ed to an extent unheard of before even in 
a Communist country. 

On July 21, the People’s Daily editorializ- 
ed that: “The Flag of Eisenhower Is the Flag 
of a Pirate.” The following day, it boasted 
that “he who’ is hostile to the people of the 
world shall go down in defeat.” The paper 
kept up the barrage for almost three weeks, 
with a new editorial and plenty of “letters 
to the editor” évery day, thinking up new 
vile things to say about. the United States. 
For example, in an editorial entitled “The 
American Imperialists are the Arch Enemy of 
Small Countries,” the official organ of the Pei- 
ping regime on August 6 blamed the United 
States for “eleven major acts of subversion” 
in Latin America, engineering. of the “comp 
@etat in Iran and Jordan,” and “mastermind- 
ing an. assassination plot against President 
Nasser on the day of plebiscite, in Syria.” 


It was the State Department memoran- 
dum on August f1 that really made Peipiag 
flew into a mad rage. ‘The Chinese Com- 
munists stayed silent for five days. On August 








16, the People’s Daily called it “the .neurotic 
efforts” of “Dulles and his like,” and conclud- 
ed in saying: “We can never tolerate the 
permanent U.S. occupation of Taiwan, The 
liberation of Taiwan is a sacred responsibili- 
ty of the Chinese people. We are determin- 
ed and have the strength to liberate the last 
of our .territory. The aggressive policy of 
U.S. imperialism definitely cannot obstruct 
the progress of the Chinese people in realiz- 
ing national unification and building up our 


country.” 


The Kwang Ming Jih Pao, ostensibly. pub- 
lished by the “democratic parties and fac- 
tions,” said on the following day: “In the 
memorandum, the U.S. Government attacks 
us for actively supporting the national in- 
dependence and liberation movement of the 
countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
Indeed, we never hide this. So long as coloni- 
alism exists, we will resolutely support 
the anti-colonial national independence lib- 
eration movement. We will not change this 
policy.” It just forgot to say that the Com- 
munists would try even harder to infiltrate 
these “national independence liberation move- 
ments” and turn them into new satellites of 
the Kremlin. 


The Ta Kung Pao said the memorandum 
proved again that “the U.S. imperialism is 
the most vicious enemy of the people of 
China and other Asian and African coun- 
tries,” and reflected’ “the further decay of im- 
perialism and the colonial system, the sharp- 
ening of the contradictions within the im- 
perialist camp, and the isolation of the Unit- 
ed States.” And it ended by once more threat, 
ening that: “The Chinese people are deter- 
mined to liberate Taiwan.” 


The Hongkong Headmaster 


It was typical of the Chinese Commu- 
nists, whenever they want to browbeat the 
British into submission or keeping quiet, to 
cook up an issue: over Hongkong and thus 
remind London that its most valuable pos- 
session.in the Far East, the, “Pearl of the 
Orient,” could fall within hours at a signal 
from Peiping. Now that Mao was working 
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himself up for another military venture, he 
fell back again to this favorite trick. 


The storm in a teapot gathered this time 


over an otherwise obscure headmaster of a 


pro-Communist middle school in Hongkong, — 
by the name of Parker Tu, who was kicked © 


out of the British colony for leftist activities, 


Specifically, Communist propaganda materi- — 


als were found in the library of the Pei Chiao 
Middle School, political meetings were held 
in the school with teachers and students from 


other pro-Red institutions present, and known — 


Communists whose teachers’ registration were — 


cancelled by the Hongkong Government were — 


found to be still teaching at Pei Chiao. It 


was completely within the authority of the — 
British Government to expel the headmaster © 
of a school for such’ violations of thé educa- ~ 


tion ordinance. 


The Communists, however, seized the mat: 
ter and blew it up to extraordinary propor- — 


tions. In Canton, a meeting of 2,000 students — 


from universities, colleges and middle schools — 
“protested against the action of the British — 
authorities” in Hongkong. A procession of — 
“representatives of students” called at Park-~ 
er Tu “to convey their support and sym- — 


pathy.” Tu himself was immediately ‘re-ap- — 
pointed as “vice president” of the’ “Canton — 
Teachers’ College,” a consolation for his get- — 
ting the boot from Hongkong. Similar ‘prot- 


est meetings and offering of support were re- © 
ported by the Red press in Kwangtung and 4 


elsewhere. bs 
@ 


Even in Hongkong itself, the Communists | 
were bold enough, to challenge . the: British | 
Government, something which they never did © 
before. A formal statement issued by the | 
Pei Chiao Middle School and carried ‘by the | 
leftist press used such terms as “absurd,” “in- | 
furiating,” “unacceptable” and “unreasonable | 
interference” in describing the British action. 
Five hundred parents, called together by the 
school, adopted a resolution vowing that “we — 
shall always support the direction taken by ~ 
the schoo! in the matter of patriotic educa- | 
tion.” 4 


The Communist-controlled Wen Hui Pao 
and Ta Kung Pao of Hongkong devoted col” 
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umns and columns of space to reporting 
“widespread support for) victimized . middle 
school.” To show their “solidarity,” 60 teach- 
ers from 16 pinky schools in Hongkong ‘and 
Kowloon called on Pei Chiao Middle School 
to denounce the ouster of Parker Tu as a 
“barbaric action.” Motion picture starlets, 
journalists, workers, students and street hawk- 
ers—in fact everybody who is on the Red 
side and there are not very many of them 
in Hongkong—wrote letters. to these papers, 
supporting the Pei Chiao Middie School for 
its “struggle against persecution.” 


The loudest noise came of course. from 
the Chinese mainland. On August 9, in a 
meeting of the “Canton Muuicipal Commit- 
tee of the Chinese Political Consultative Coun- 
cil,” Miss Liao Feng-ling curtly reminded 
the British that “the more than 2,000,000 com- 
patriots of ours living in Hongkong are the 
genuine masters of Hongkong.” Another mem- 
ber, Tseng Ching-hou, was even more war- 
like. “We. will not tolerate the political per- 
secution carried out by the British authorities 
against Parker Tu,” he said. “It is in fact 
an act of provocation against the whole Chi- 
nese nation.” 


The Bumper Harvest 


Domestically, the Chinese .Gommunist 
boasted of having lived through “the biggest 
flood crest of the Yellow River. since 1933,” 
with a peak of 21,000 cubic meter per second 
registered on July 17.:! They also announced 
“bumper crops” of the’ winter wheat and car- 
ly rice harvests. 


For some time now, there has been. a ten- 
dency among western academic circles to ac- 
cept the statistics as released by the Peiping 
regime as authentic and reliable. But sta- 
tistics in the eyes of the Communists’ is only 
a numbers game. The August 13 editorial of 
the People’s Daily, entitled “Let, the Entire 
Party and the Entire Nation Take Up, Sta- 
tistical Work,” pointed out that: “What are 
the characteristics of the great leap forward 
of statistical’ work? ''Firstly, ‘politics is now 
in command. Statistical work has been close- 
ly combined with the main tasks of the Par- 
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ty, thus serving the purpose of political strug- 
gle and production struggle. Whatever the 
Party and political leadership wants, statist- 
ical work will furnish.” 


With this passage in mind, it should be 
casicr, for every one, whether a. statistician 
or not, to examine the inflation of figures.in 
the following Chinese Communist reports: 


- Peiping, June 23, New China News Agency: 
“Newspapers here today devote much space 
to reports on rich wheat crops harvested in 
various parts of the country. In Kucheng 
hsien_of Hupch, 4,689 catties per mom were 
harvested from experimental fields. This con- 
stitutes .an all-China record yield.” 


Wuhan, June 30, NCNA: “Two young 
peasants’ of Hupeh province have harvested 
an tnheard of wheat yield equivalent to 4! 
tons per hectare, again discrediting the tradi- 
tional belief that wheat is a low-yielding 
crop. These two peasants, members of an 
agricultural cooperative in Kucheng &sien, 
gathered a total of 4,100 kg. of wheat.on 1:5 
mou of experimental land (one mom is onc 
fifteenth of a hectare) «” 


Peiping, June 30; NCNA: “China’s winter 
wheat harvest reached the new all-time ‘rec- 
ord’ of 32,000,000 tons this year, according to 
first’ results announced by the Ministry’ of 
Agriculture today. China has thus outstrip- 
ped’ the United States in wheat production . 
. Figures from Honan’ and four other prov- 
inces show ‘that there were more than’ half 
a million héetares which gave an average of 
nearly four tons per hectare. This is among 
the world’s: highest average yields: A yield 
of nearly eight tons per hectare was achiev- 
ed on 13,000 hectares in these five provinces. 
This year’s national record wheat yield, equiv- 
alent to 40.9 tons per hectare, was set up 
by a Hupeh cooperative on its experimental 
farm. The 1957 record. was less than 12 tons.” 


Peiping, July 23, People’s Daily:“The na- 
tional average per hectare yield had not yet 
reached 15 tons, yet the highest per hectare 
yield was 54.9 tons. Since.wheat, which had 
been regarded as a low-yield crop, could show 
a 71% per hectare increase, why. should, .not 
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such high-yield crops as rice, maize; potatoes 
and cotton increase even more rapidly?” 


Peiping, July 8, Peiping Review editorial, 
entitled “China Outstrips U.S. in Wheat”: 


“This year’s winter wheat crops were 52 
percent higher than that of 1957. This big 
jump is attributed to the remarkable increase 
in per mou yield, from an average of 113 
catties in 1957 to 180 catties in 1958, The na- 
tional record, thus far, of 5,567 catties per 
mou was established by a farming coop in 
Hupeh province,” 


This is Communist statistics for you. On 
June 23, the same Hupeh cooperative was 
credited with a record of 4,689 catties per 
mou, but by July 8, the figure) became 5,567 
catties. On June 3), the per. hectare, yield 
was quoted by the New China News Agency 
from Wuhan and Peiping as 41. tons, yet on 
July 23, the same agency reporting the, Peo- 
ple’s Daily editorial changed the figure to 
54.9 tons. ‘ 


Even this would have been excusable if the 
per hectare yield was anywhere near 41 tons. 
But the Eucyclopedia Britannica said clearly: 
“In ordinary farm practice the yield of wheat 
varies from about 600-1,200 lb. per acre. (0.68 
to 1.36 metric tons per hectare) in the warm 
countries of southern Europe, North Africa, 
Argentina, India and Australia, to 1,890-2,400 
Ibs. (2, to 2.7 tons per hectare) in the United 
Kingdom and the adjacent countries of north- 
western Europe. The average: yields of the 
United States and Canada are about 900-1,200 
lbs.(1 to 1.36 tons). In exceptional’ circum 
stances small areas. of a few. acres in extent 
have given more than 6,000 lbs. per acre (6.8 
tons per. hectare).” 


Would anyone believe that the Chinese 
Communists have exceeded the world record 
wheat yield by at least six to eight times on 
per unit area basis? 


Rightist Purge 


Meanwhile, heads continued ‘to roll in 
the Communist hierarchy as three more prov- 
inces reported their purging of rightist ‘ele- 
ments occupying important posts. 





In Kwangsi Chuang Autonomous Region, — 
929 delegates and observers to the First Chi- — 
nese Communist Party Regional Congress — 
obediently expelled a “rightist bloc” which 
included: 







--Chen Tsai-li, member of standing com- — 
mittee of CCP Kwangsi Provincial Commit- — 
tee and onetime “deputy governor” of the © 
province. 







-- Wang Meng-chou, member of standing 
committee of CCP Kwangsi Committee. 






--Liao Yuan, member of CCP Kwangsi © 
Committee. 


--Lo Ming, member of CCP Kwangsi | 























' 
Committee. 4 : 
-- Wang Hao, member of CCP Kwangsi : 
Committee. i Z 
-- Liao Lien-yuan, alternate member of | F 
CCP Kwangsi Committee. j 
-- Hsu Chiang-ping, “deputy procurator” : 
of the “Kwangsi Regional Procuratorate.” : 
Their crimes were, according to the Peo-— tl 
ple’s Daily, “slandering agricultural coopera- — 4. 
tivization, negating the tremendous achieve- | 1, 
ments in agricultural. production, attacking — F 
the leadership of the Party, and sabotaging | ne 
the Party’s solidarity.” It said these right-— in 
ists “bewitched and won over to their sidea Har 
number of comrades with indistinct under- | af 
standing, and gave great publicity to local § m 
ism and local nationalism.” And it bemoan- | 
ed that “the low ebb in “Kwangsi’s socialist B 
construction during the latter half of 1956_ A 
and the earlier half of 1957 was the direct | bh 
result of this evil influence.” Eis 
In Hopei, right under the nose of the | Su 
Peiping regime, two leading Communist offi- | lar 





cials were purged from the Party. They were: 3 






-- Liu Hung-tao, member of standing com-_ 4 
mittee of CCP Hopei Provincial Committce 
and head of its “united front” department. “| 






- Tu ‘l'sun-hsun, alternate member of | 
CCP Hopei Committee and chairman of “Ho- 
pei Provincial Trade Union Council.” ; 


The former, so the Hopei Daily News charg 
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ed, was “an extremely selfish bourgeois individ- 
ualist” who shielded another’ rightist, Wang 
Pao-chen, in the repercussion to the “bloom- 
ing and contending” campaign in 1957. The 
latter committed crimes even more serious, 
for he “incited workers to make trouble, in- 
cited masses and trade union cadres to op- 
pose the Party, and sabotaged the Party’s 
prestige so as to attain his personal objec- 
tives.” 


In faraway Kweichow, Kang Chien, mem- 
ber of CCP Kweichow Provincial Committee 
and dean of “Kweiyang Normal College,” was 
ostracized for his “bourgeois nationalistic 
stand and revisionist viewpoint.” The Kwei- 
chow Daily News said Kang “distort¢d and 
conducted slanderous propaganda crite the 
Soviet Union, the October counter-revolution 
and riot in Hungary, .Sino-Soviet relations, 
and relations among the socialist countries 
in general.” 


In all cases the announcements were held 
up for days before their release. The Kwangsi 
Regional Congress, ended on July 1, made 
the papers two weeks later. In Hopei, the 
4-level CCP cadres conference, attended’ by 
1,390 persons, was held from January 18 to 
February 14. But the Hopei Daily News did 
not report the expulsions until June 4. And 
in Kweichow, the news, of Kang’s.removal was 
announced on April 29, more than two months 
after the closing of the CCP Kweichow Com- 
mittee’s plenary session on February 12 


The Big Family 


A very interesting article was published by’ 
the People’s Daily on July 6. It was entitled 
“A Letter to a Complaining Husband. on..a 
Sunday Morning,” and signed by Chin Hsiu- 


“ 


lan, presumably a housewife thoroughly “re- 
moulded by socialism.” It began with a quite 
tender note: 


“I woke up early this morning. TI felt so 
excited about things happening in the street 
over the past days that I was anxious to talk 
to you. You were sound asleep then with 
smiles around the corners of your mouth. 
Perhaps you were too busy and tired out yes- 
terday. I did not feel like waking you up, 
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nor do I have the patience to wait for your 
awakening, as I was in a hurry to go to Hsi 
Cheng to visit an industrial project in the 
company of Chairman Hsu of the Residents 
Committee. Since you are going back to work 
in the afternoon, all I could do was to leave 
this note to you.” 


She explained that she was busy. “I have 
made up my. mind about throwing myself 
into such undertakings so that socialism can 
be built and pushed through at an early 
date,” the brave girl declared. Like a school 
teacher, she told her husband that “in the 
socialist era nowadays, the term ‘family’ has 
taken on a broad, m ¢aning.” Instead of the 
traditional, small f m + the entire’ Chinese 
wow is now volutionary big fami- 


ly? whi ich does. many’ good things for the 
smal familits. j For exar 
“street nurseries for child 


: “By setting up 
n and mess halls, 
the labor force$,of housewives can be liberat- 
ed from energy-taxing household chores and 
thrown into production channels. This con- 
stitutes the biggest emancipation housewives _ 
have ever experienced in their life time.” 


The good wife told her husband: “Do not 
get upset. The way I look at it is that you 
probably want to have the kind of home you 
had in the past, one in which the whole’ 
family served your personal needs—wash 
basin filled with warm water in the morning, 
yourcclothing properly washed and pressed, 


. Wash, basin again filled with warm water in 
the évening so that you could wash your 


feet, and something tasty prepared for you 
at night. Such. kind of life, you would say, 
looks something like a home. But what kind 
of home is this? It lags far behind the age 
of upsurge in every field of endeavor we live 
today. It is without a whit of socialist smell! 

“Well, let me put it this way: We have 
a home and also we are without a home. I say 
we have a home because after all we do have 
asmall family—husband,wife and children: 
IT say we do not have one because such kind 
of small family is no longer playing any im- 
portant role in our present and future life. 
Have you not often remarked that ‘our home 
now looks like a hotel?” This is also a fact as 
far as certain aspects of our life are concern- 











ed. Well, this is due to the fact that both 
of us have been preoccupied with work from 
carly morning to late, evening. I do not 
think there is anything wrong about that!” 

She concluded: “But to come to the roots 
of the question, we do have a home, that is, 
a huge family I have just mentioned. Like 
you, I have taken part in work and produc- 
tion, each of us having a big family in the 
unit each is associated with. This big fami- 
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ly is saturated with revolutionary comrade- 
ship, heart-warming and considerate, feel- 
ings for each other, as well as disinterested 


help extended to one and all. Take our ~ 


hutung as an instance. When. factories, chil- 
dren’s nurseries, and mess halls have been 


set up, we will all pitch in our efforts, labor- ~ 


ing, living, eating and playing together. I — 


think even the best small family is no match 
for this home! Do you not think so?” 
Well, do you? 
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Cambodia Recognizes Peiping 
Srcire in the recognition accorded, to the 


puppet regime in Peiping by Cambodia a_ 


calulated move made by the Communist bloc 
_in coordination with its intrigue in the 
Middle East, all local papers. called on the 
free world to focus its attention on the 
threat to Southeast Asia and to take positive 
and determined action to check the growing 
Red tide in this part of the world. 


Regarding the establishment of diplomatic 
relations between Cambodia and the puppet 
Peiping regime as a coordinated step of the 
Soviets in their intrigue in ‘the Middle East, 


the Central Daily News, in its editorial on July. 


25, declared that this irrevocable move on the 
part of Prince Sihanouk would not only 
endanger the peace and security of Southeast 
Asia but also seal the fate of his own country. 
The position of Cambodia in Asia, continued 
the paper, “is not unlike that of Iraq in’ the 
Middle East. Should the latter fall-into the 
hands of the Soviet: imperialists, the, whole, of 
Middle East would be placed. under. their 
domination. By the -same token, should 
Cambodia, which is the heartland of Southeast 
Asia and is of great strategic importance, fall 
under the influence of the Communist bloc, 
it would bring about the total disintegration 
of the defense line of the free world in this 
part of the world. Without any stretch of 
imagination, we can easily visualize the 
dangerous position in which Vietnam and 
Laos are being placed as the resuit of: the 
foolish and reckless act of their neighbor.” 
“What concerns us more than anything else,” 
the paper added, “is our overseas: Chinese in 
that country. Patrioti¢ and anti-Communist, 
they will continue to cooperate with the 
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country in which they reside, so long as they 
are left unmolested with their peaceful pur- 
suits, However, in case the Chinese Comi- 
munists, capitalizing on their new relations 
with Cambodia, try to oppress them either 
by seizing their property or tréspassing upon 
their freedom, it is our hope that the gov- 
ernment will help evacuate those loyal sons 
and daughters of the Republic of China to 
Taiwan, if they so desire.” 


“From the time’ of its independence, 
Cambodia’ has followed a double-barreled 
policy: The present step isin fact the logical 
end which has long been expected.” “Thus 
declared the Hsin Sheng Pao editorially ‘on 
the ‘same day. The establishment of dip- 
lomatic relations between it and the puppet 
Peiping regime, continued the paper, “in the 
light of the present tense situation in the 
Middle East, is a coordinated move on the 
part of the Communist bloc of nations, the 
ultimate aim of which is to disintegrate the 
regional collective systems of the free world 
in these two vital areas. In the Middle East 
the Baghdad Pact Organization has long been 
a thorn in the side'of the Communists! In- 
citation to revolt'in Traq was a step to bring 
about the disintegration of the Baghdad Pact 
Organization: Likewise, the falling out of 
Cambodia from the ranks of the democratic 
world would have the same effect, though it 
has only been undef the protection of SEATO 
but is not a member of it. ‘Unless; the free. 
nations take immediate steps to consolidate: 
themselves, the situation: in Southeast Asia 
would. further deteriorate.” At any rate; 
added the paper, “the case of Cambodia is a’ 
lesson: for the» free world. to learn. This is 
the result of the upsurge of neutralism which 
in the long run will»prove a bane to the 








democracies. As a matter of fact, neutralism 
does not come of itself. There must be a 
cause which encourages its rise. In the case 
of Cambodia, it has been in a state of 
vacillation for years. While it appealed to 
the West, it was in constant fear of its 
Communist neighbor on the Chinese main- 
land..... Hence the recognition, accorded 
to the puppet regime. - It is quite «true .that 
the will of some neutralist countries is not 
strong enough. But it cannot be deried that 
the stand of the democracies, particularly 
the United States, has not been clear-cut and 
bold enough to help them withstand Com- 
munist threats and inducements. . For this 
reason, let us hope that the democracies will 
re-evaluate their past policy and take a more 
determined stand in their common efforts 
against the onslaught of World Communism 
from now on.” 


Viewing Cambodia’s recognition of the 
puppet regime in Peiping jas a.blow. but; not 
a surprise, the Chung Hua Jih Pao editorialized 
on the same-day that “with Cambodia as a 
base, it is expected that the Chinese Com- 
munists will intensify their subversive activi- 
ties in all its neighboring countries... If so, 
the cause of anti-Communism in that part of 
the world would be seriously affected.” In. the 
face of such a situation, continued the paper, 
“we have to point out that the Geneva Agree- 
ment of 1954 dividing Vietnam. is actually 
the source which has foredoomed the fate of 
the Southeast Asia. The only good. point 
of this agreement was to make both. Cambodia 
and Laos independent. If these two small 
countries had dedicated themselves to the 
cause of anti-Communism, the situation today 
would be otherwise. Unfortunately, since 
their independence those.at the helm of these 
states have been lacking in vision and lead- 
ership. Now that Cambodia has decided to 
accord diplomatic recognition. to the puppet 
regime, and Laos is in a state of confusion, 
Vietnam is the only country in that peninsula 
carrying on its single-handed fight against 
Communism. In the face of this situation, it 
is pertinent to ask: Do those democracies 
which signed the Geneva Agreement. have 
any twinge of conscience? What will. they 
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do to save this ever-deteriorating situation?” 





Commenting on the same topic, the China 
News said editorially on July 24 that “Insofar 
as the Republic of China is concerned, it is 
indeed regrettable that Cambodia should — 
have so decided, but the Chinese Government ~ 
leaders, much less the people at large, are 
not going’ to lose any sleep over it. For thé © 
effect of Cambodia’s diplomatic démarche on ~ 
China’s prestige and prospects is really in- ~ 
consequential. Instead of feeling resentful, ~ 
people in Free China really feel sorry for 
Prince Sihanouk. For he will ‘live to regret — 
nis decision. In their’ determined fight 
against international Communism, the Chi- 
nese people have never expected any help 
from a country like Cambodia. But from the 
standpoint of the free world as a whole, 
Cambodia’s recognition of the Peiping regime’ 
is deplorable. What is more regrettable is: 
the seemingly waste of “the vast amount 
of United States aid to that little © 
kingdom. United States economic assistance _ 
to Cambodia alone has come to US$40,000,000: — 
a year.’ At the Geneva conference in July’ ” 
1954, which concluded the Indo-China wart) | 
and created Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos, 
there was an undertaking that the three new — 
states’ must not join any regional security, 
pact. That is why, while they are. benefici+ | 
aries of such military protection: as the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, which) | 
was subsequently formed, may be able to @ st 
furnish, neither Vietnam, nor Cambodia, nor’ § sez 
Laos has become a member of SEATO. But @ col 
one cannot help asking why it is that at the Mj the 
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time of their creation, the three new states) wit 
were not made to pledge not to have any § fai 
formal relations with the Chinese Communists @ ind 
so long as the latter should remain in the § Fas 
books of the United Nations as aggressors. 5 bol 


What a costly oversight! Cambodia’s 88,78 
miles of territory, however, is important. be- 
cause of its location. With the Communists” 
in firm control in’ North Vietnam, and th 4 
Pathet Jao elements already sitting in the | 
coalition government in Laos, it was hoped | 
that the Communists could at least be kept | 
out of Cambodia and South Vietnam. Now 
that Cambodia has decided to recognize the 
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Peiping regime. It will be only a matter of 
time before Red agents, posing as diplomats, 
traders or technical experts, will operate openly 
in Pnom Penh and elsewhere in that small 
country. As they are past masters in infiltra- 
tion and subversion, one will know what #6 
expect. This will in due course also make 
things increasingly difficult for both South 
Vietnam and Thailand. Prince. Sihanouk’s 
ill-fated move, therefore, will hurt the Re- 
public of C:.ina’s cause the least, South: Viet- 
nam and Thailand more, but, most ofall; 
Cambodia herself.” 


Khrushchev-Mao Meeting 


At a time when tension was high in the 
Middle East, the secret talks conducted be- 
tween Khrushchev and’ Mao Tse-tung in 
Peiping, said the Central Daily News in its 
editorial on August 4, could not but be of 
great significance. On the surface, continued 
the paper, “it would seem that the Middle 
East problem was the chief topic of their 
discussion. However, judging from the par- 
ticipation in the talks of the chief military, 
political and party leaders of both sides, we 
have good reason to believe that their talks 
must have included political and military 
problems of mutual concern and that the 
scope could not have heen confined to the 
Middle and Near East alone. To all ap- 
pearances, Soviet Russia and its Chinese 
stooge have no desire to embark upon a full- 
scale world war now. But to back up their 
cold war offensive, it is’ conceivable that 
they will continue to scare the democracies 
with nuclear war. If their threat . should 
fail, they might launch, either a local war og 
indirect aggression in the Middle East, and 
Far East. Right at the present moment, to 
bolster the Soviet policy in the Middle East, 
the Chinese Reds may manufacture a new 
tension in the Far. East. as a diversionary 
move, For this reason, the free world under the 
leadership of the United States should under 
_ho circumstances retreat in the face. of Com: 
munist bellicosity and pay a high _price..for 
‘peace.’ On the contrary, it has to take. bold 
and positive action to counter any aggression 
that may arise.” 
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“Whatever may be the contents of the 
secret talks between Khrushchev and Mao 
Tse-tung,. it is certain that military affairs 
formed. the chief topic of their discussion. If 
this conjecture should prove to be correct, then 
the invasion of Kinmen, Matsu and Taiwan 
must be on the top of Mao’s list of his targets of 
aggression. While Khrushchev may hold’ a dif- 
ferent view on this problem, he is, however, not 
likely to prevent Mao from embarking on this 
adventure, as the situation stands today. The 
reason for this is not far to seek. Firstly, the 
Kremlin can always pull Mao back, if he 
goes too far. Secondly, Mao’s adventure in 
the Far East, so long as it does not expand 
intoa full-scale world war, is always favorable 
to the Soviet cause.” Thus declared the Hsin 
Sheng Pao editorially:on August 5. On, the 
basis of the above analysis, the paper: went 
on. ‘to say: “We wish to make the. following 
suggestions: First, while we cannot say for 
certain that the Chinese Communists will 
attack Taiwan and its offshore islands, the 
possibility cannot be ruled out. Thus, we 
have to be prepared for such an eventuality. 
Second, we have never doubted American 
ability and: determination to help us defend 
Taiwan. But it behooves both the American 
and Chinese Governments to make an over- 
all evaluation of the defense preparations, on 
the island, so that if the Communists launch 
such an attack, we may deal them a most 
effective blow. Thirdly, Mao’s.ambition in 
the Far East includes the conquest of not only 
Taiwan but also Korea and Vietnam. It is our 
hope that the Chinese, Korean and Vietnamese 
Governments will hold consultations at an 
early date as to how to coordinate their 
efforts in dealing with their common enemy.” 


Disagreeing with the views that Khrush- 
chev, went to Peiping to appease: Mao Tse- 
tung by explaining to him why: his puppet 
regime could not expect to be invited’ to 
attend the proposed summit meeting on the 
Middle East crisis, the Combined Deily advanc- 
ed the. following. view.in its editorial. on 
August 5: “Whenever Khrushchev visits his 
satellite countries he invariably has a special 
mission to discharge, especially when there 
are signs of internal disintegration or difficult 
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problems which call for his solution. Thus, 
following his visit to Budapest, Nagy was 
executed. Again, his recent trip. to East 
Germany was also due to an internal crisis 
within that -satellite which required bis 
‘presence. In view of this fact, we are inclined 
to believe that his four-day stay in Peiping 
was also for a similar purpose. If this con- 
jecture should prove to be correct, there would 
be a series of new purges on the Chinese 
mainland.” Taking into consideration the 
length of his stay and the participation of 
top diplomatic and military leaders of both 
sides in the secret talks, continued the paper, 
“we have good reason to believe that in 
addition to party affairs, military and dip- 
lomatic problems also formed subjects of their 
study. If our guess is not far from the point, 
they must be connected with closer coordina- 
tion of efforts between Moscow and Peiping 
in the diplomatic and military fields to carry 
out the Soviet blueprint of world conquest. 
It-is highly significant that in the joint com- 
munique issued by them, no mention was 
made of the invasion of Taiwan this time. 
In spite of that, we should not delude: our- 
selves into a sense of complacency and: relax 
our efforts.” 


Commenting on the same topic, the China 
Post stated editorially on August 7: “What 
was the motive behind Khrushchev’s visit to 
Peiping? Two answers to. this question have 


been given. One is that the Soviet dictator 
went to Peiping to appease the Chinese Com- 
munist leaders by explaining to them the 
reasons why Mao’s puppet regime could 
not expect to be invited to attend the 
proposed summit talks on the Middle East 
crisis, while the other is that Khrushchev 
and Mao were plotting to embark on military 
ventures in Asia with a view to diverting 
American attention and strength from the 
Middle East. The truth probably is‘ that 
both answers are correct. Khrushchev has 
to appease the Peiping regime because Red 
China is Moscow’s most important satellite. 
While for obvious reasons the Chinese Com- 
munists have had to lean to the side of 
Soviet Russia in-order to augment their 
chances of survival, the Kremlinites also re- 
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alize that without the obedience and'coopera- _ 


tion of their puppets in Peiping it would be 
difficult for them to make their influence felt 
in Asia to the extent that they wish it tobe. 


In more ways than one, indeed, Moscow and — 
Peiping are truly interdependent, and they © 
have long come to the conclusion that it is © 
mutually advantageous to maintain their — 
master-slave relations, Khrushchev, therefore, — 


did not hesitate to pay a special visit to 
Peiping for the purpose of making the Chinese 


Communist leaders feel better. It goes with- — 
out saying of course, that Stalin would not — 


have made such a trip were he still living © 
today. But Khrushchev is not a second Stalin. — 


The dictator from Georgia had a dignity and © 


prestige which Khrushchev can never hope to — 


have. Being a perpatetic clown, Khrushchev _ 


can afford to go anywhere to visit any. of © 


his puppets without seeming to lose his © 


dignity, if he has any. Ag to the making of 


diversionary moves in Asia, this must be one | 


of the tricks which the Communist chiefs of 
Soviet Russia and Red China always bave © 
up their sleeye. However, it is safe to say 
that Moscow and Peiping will make very — 
careful calculations before they decide to 
embark on any such military venture. One ~ 
thing which undoubtedly has a restraining — 
influence on them is the fact that the United — 
States has signed a number of mutual defense 
agreements with her allies in Southeast, Asia 
and the Far East.. Under such circumstances, © 
it is absolutely necessary that the free ma- 
tions in this part of the world must be on- 
the alert all the time.” 


Speculating on the Khrushchev-Mao 
talks, the China News said editorially on — 
Atgust 5: “Several things are noteworthy. 
First of all, it was Khrushchev who called 
on Mao Tse-tung in Peiping and not vice 
versa. As a rule, one who has things to ask 
of others does the calling. There are seldom 
any exceptions even in international politics. — 
What did Khrushchev have to ask of Mao? _ 
The second thing to notice was the timing: 
Khrushchev went to Peiping at the very— 
moment when negotiations, by letters, between 
Moscow, Washington and London on a summit — 
conference were entering upon a ‘conclusive | 
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stage. Could it be that Khrushchev needed 
to obtain Mao’s tacit understanding on its 
holding? Two weceks* ago,. after. American 
marines had entered Lebanon and British 
paratroops had landed in Jordan, Khrushchev, 
while accusing the United States and Britain 
of aggression, also reiterated his earlier de- 
mand for a heads of government conference, 
but this time, one on the Middle East. He 
even went so far as to. suggest that India’s 
Nehru and the United Nations’ Hammarsk- 
jold be asked to join him, President Ejisen- 
hower, Prime Minister Macmillan and 
Premier de Gaulle at such a conference. 
Somehow, he forgot to include the Chinese 
Communist regime. Why? Ever since their 
Chinese stooges seized power on the main- 
land im 1949, the Russians have never let a 
single international conference or meeting 
pass without raising the question of Chinese 
representation. Yet, when something really 
important such as a summit conference comes 
up, they neglected to ask that the Peiping 
regime be admitted as one of the participants. 
Chinese Communist chieftains, from .Mao 
Tse-tung on down, rightly feel that their 
‘Big Brother’ is not playing fair and square 
with them, especially when it is remembered 
that Mao and his comrades think they have 


already grown up and are no longer ‘small 
boys’ as they~weére once>At a time when 
the. United States.and_Britain are getting 
tough, as~made evident by their recent 
dispatch of troops to. Lebanon and Jordan, 
Khrushchev néeds_ solidarity “not only at 
home -but particularly with the -Peiping 
regime. It is reasonable to think that his 
first purpose in. going to see Mao was to 
assure the latter of Russia’s continuous support 
in getting Mao and his company interna- 
tionally recognized but at the same time to 
counsel patience.. In their.joint communique, 
Khrushchev and Mao firmly maintained that 
‘a conference of heads of government of the big 
powers should be called at once to discuss 
the situation in the Near and Middle East,’ 
without, however, specifying who are the ‘big 
powers’ nor saying anything in connection 
with the United Nations Security Council 
As Khrushchev is expected to reply soon to 
President Eisenhower’s latest letter suggesting 
August |2 as the date for a summit conference 
within the Security Council, the world need 
not wait long before it can find out whether 
Khrushchev will insist that the’ Chinese 
Communists: be included or that the Republic 
of China be excluded.” 


One without a smiling face should never open a shop.—Chinese Proverb 
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Death of a Warrior 


te Gen. Claire L. Chennault, leader of 
the famed Flying Tigers in China during 
World War II, passed away at the age of 67 
at New Orleans on July 27 and was given a 
hero’s burial in the Arlington National 
Cemetry in Washington’s suburbs three days 
later. 

Upon his death, the New York Times said 
editorially on July 28: 

“Lient. Gen. Claire Lee Chennault, or- 
ganizer of the famed Flying Tigers of World 
War II, died yesterday after a long--and what 
he knew would be unsuccessful—encounter 
with cancer. General Chennault faced this 
battle as he faced others throughout his life: 
with courage, frankness and determination. 

“Doing battle was a very strong thread 
in life’s fabric for this ‘China hand’. For 
years as an Army Air Force officer he fought 
for acceptance of his principles of aerial com- 
bat for fighter planes. 

“But Chennault’s greatest battles were 
fought in China as commander first of the 
Flying Tigers and later of the United States 
Fourteenth Air Force. Their record and his 
during the war with Japan are testament to 
his qualities. We are sure that all who knew 
him will pause for a moment of silent respect 
on hearing the news of this fighter’s death.” 


The New York Herald Tribune remarked in 
an editorial on July 29: “General Chennault 
loved China well and served it well, in battle 
and in developing civilian air transport in 
China and Formosa. Mme. Chiang Kai-shek 
has said that Claire Chennault’s death will 
be mourned by all patriotic Chinese; ‘In every 
way we think of him as one of us.’ But he 
was no less a great American for all his 
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affection for and service to China. Here, too, 
he will be mourned and his memory. kept 
green.” j 

The New York Daily Mirror observed on 
the same day: 

“The ‘Flying Tigers,’ one might almost 
call it Chennault’s private air force, will never 4 
be forgotten in patriotic China. The Japanese — 































hated Chennault during the war; the Coms : 
munists hated him ever after. He will go- P 
down in China’s history asa beloved American © 
who devoted his life to that country.” te 
The Oakland Tribune felt that few Amer § ” 
icens understood the evil of communism as § 
deeply, and hated it as much as did Lt. Gen BO 
Claire Lee Chennault. “Had the offer of a 
General Chennault to organize and lead a 
similar volunteer group against the North @ Ju 
Koreans and the Chinese communists in that | 
war been accepted and carried out,” said the B ., 
paper, “it may have been a story with a in 
different ending than that decreed by those ee 
who spurned his offer. mm fs 
“Had he had his way when the reds were wit 
overrunning China, it would have been aff Ka 
different story too. But he was rudely pa # aid 
aside. His counsel was ignored by those inf fai: 
authority in Washington. 3 abl. 
“It is as President Chiang Kai-shek said 4lis 
in his message of condolence: General Chen-§ Ger 
nault ‘will long be remembered as the For: 
epitome of American heroism.’ ” = 
The Kansas City Times quoted a Chinese to 1 






official as saying: “Gen. Chennault had 
endeared himself to China more than any 
foreigner since Marco Polo.” 

The Chicago Daily News placed Gen 
Chennault alongside many American heroes: 
such as John Paul Jones and Sam Houston, 
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“who gave us pride in our heritage and the 
gratifying knowledge.that their breed had not 
vanished.” 


In the death of Gen. Chennault, the Hearst 
Newspapers saw the loss not only of a dashing 
figure of heroism, but also ofa major prophet 
in the aviation world. The paper remarked 
on July 30: 

“Most of us will remember Gen. Claire 
Chennault as the glamorous leader of the 
Flying Tigers, the gallant handful of fighter 
pilots who helped China in the fighting 
during the dark, early days of World War 
II. 


“But in the death of Chennault the world 
of aviation has lost more than just a dashing 
figure of heroism. It has lost one of its major 
prophets. 


“Chennault never lost sight of the impor- 
tance of the fighter plane, when most around 
him thought the air war of the future had 
made the big bomber self-sufficient. His 
judgment has been, vindicated over and 
over.” 


The Houston Chronicle editorialized on 
July 31: 

“The flying general was much more than 
a soldier. He was a discerning, imaginative 
and accurate analyst of world power politics 
and he early foretold the Communist danger 
rising in the Far East. He had no patience 
with those who objected to union with Chiang 
Kai-shek on the ground that some of his 
aides were corrupt politi¢ally..He ever main- 
tained that Chiang Kai-shek ‘was an honor- 
able, honest and capable leader in Nation- 
alist China. Still later, Chennault backed 
Gen. MacArthur in his stand on Korea and 
Formosa. 


“Belatedly, he was raised in retirement 
to the rank of lientenant general shortly 
before his death. 


“This nation could have used, in the past 
2 years, and can use in the years ahead, more 
generals of the Chennault type--not merely 
great fighters but also sound in their ideas 
On international politics,” 
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The Khrushchev-Mao Fantasies 


Commenting on the communique issued 
on August 3 by Soviet Prime. Minister Nikita 
S. Khrushchev and Chinese Communist. boss 
Mao Tse-tung after four days’ secret talks in 
Peiping, the New York Times said in an 
editorial on the next day: 


“The full significance of Premier Khrush- 
chev’s hurried and secret’ conferences in 
Peiping with Mao Tsestung will undoubtedly 
become clearer over the next few. days. But 
certainly the text cf. the communique issued 
yesterday must raise new trepidation about 
the chances of getting.a quick and amicable 
solution to the Middle Eastern.problems. The 
fantastic and baseless, charges leveled «at. the 
West generally, and the United .States.and 
Britain in particular, testify to a Moscow- 
Peiping effort to heighten rather than.diminish 
world tension. 

“As they conferred Saturday, Khrushchev 
and. Mao undoubtedly knew of the develop- 
ments that day. They knew that the United 
States had recognized Irag and that Jordan 
had officially ended its union with Iraq: Any 
sane observer of the Middle East . must. rec- 
ognize these moves as steps easing tension 
in that area. Yet the Peiping communique 
charges that the United States and Britain 
pose an ‘armed threat’ against Iraq, and it 
repeats the stale charges that the Western 
powers ‘are bringing mankind to the brink of 
a war catastrophe.’ 


“In a similar vein of: fantasy, most’ evil 
fantasy, is the charge that the United States 
and its allies are obstructing a summit con- 
ference. Khrushchev’ and Mao certainly 
knew in Peiping of the West’s concrete 
proposals for such a meeting next week. The 
fact that this is proposed by the. West to 
take place within the framework of the United 
Nations Security Council cannot be obstruc- 
tion. Khrushchev himself accepted this notion 
in his note of July 23. He may have second 
thoughts, perhaps under prompting from Mao, 
but the facts are clear. 

“The West has come.a long way this onlt 
week in .its. effort to.-case. international 
tension and make possible a summit meeting: 











The Mao-Khrushchey communique represents 
an implicit reply to these efforts, a reply 
which contradicts these two men’s claims to 
support the cause of peace. In laying its 
future plans, the West cannot avoid taking 
account of the ominous shadow this com- 
munique has now cast on the world situation.” 


The New York Herald Tribune remarked 
editorially on the. same day: 


“Any communique issued after a Com- 
munist meeting is like the visible portion of 
an iceberg. Much the greater part remains 
out of sight. No one can believe, for example, 
that Nikita Khrushchev journeyed to Peiping 
with a large staff (not including, curiously 
enough, Foreign Minister Gromyko) merely 
to exchange compliments with Mao Tse-tung 
and direct stale accusations. at the free world. 
The communique’ is just the propagandist 
peak that emerges from the murky waters to 
Red intrigue. 


“Obviously enough, the main work of the 
meeting must have dealt with practical steps 
to mobilize the Red empire in the international 
situation which Khrushchev is trying so hard 
to keep at crisis point. But the Reds believe 
the real decisions are too important for .the 
world; or the subjects of the Communist 
dictators, to know. 


“Nevertheless, the communique from Pei- 
ping is not without its own significance. 


“It shows that Khrushchev (with Mao’s 
obedient concurrence) still holds to the idea 
of a summit meeting as an end in itself, 
without considering whether such a conference 
could produce constructive results. 


“It shows the Communists still poisoning 
the atmosphere with charges of ‘aggression’ 
as réspects Jordan and Lebanon, neither the 
United Nations nor the governments con- 
cerned have found any aggression in the 
military assistance accorded by Great Britain 
and the United States. As for Iraq, ‘the armed 


threat’ allegedly posed by. the West against 


that republic has been reduced to absurdity 
by the speedy recognition of the new govern- 
ment by all the Baghdad Pact nations and the 
United States. 
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“It shows the Kremlin (and Peiping as 
well) still seriously concerned over national 
communism of the Yugoslav brand, described 
in the communique as ‘the chief danger i in — 
the Communist movement,’ ” 
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“So Khrushchev and Mao solemnly an- — 
nounce,” continued the Tribune, “on the one 
hand, that ‘the right of every people to choose — 
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their own social and political system must ~ 
be respected.’ And on the other, they pledge | 
themselves to uphold ‘the unshakable. unity ” 
of their Marxist-Leninist parties,’ and, to : 
‘wage an uncompromising struggle against § ! 
revisionism.’ gi 

“Which is more important to Khrushchev § © 
(and Mao?) The crisis in the Middle East 
which they have inflated? Or that latent § t 
crisis in their own regimes? From the com- § € 
munique, a discerning reader would find it # © 
hard to tell.” $ g 4 

Bg OU 
Against Recognition th 
su 

Commenting on the State Department's § 
statement of policy regarding non-recognition | P 
of the Chinese Communist regime as sent to # 
all United States Embassies, the New York § P* 
Times said editorially on August 11: oe 

“It can hardly be imagined that the : 
. y 
timing of the State Department’s release of 
a policy statement on the recognition of Ref r 
China was accidental. 

“Two considerations form the heart of out e 
non-recognition policy. First, diplomatic ree. 
ognition is not a ‘right’? to be claimed by Ch 
any nation; it is a privilege. Second, recoge+# Y¢ 
nition becomes an “instrument of policy tog %f 
be used as we see proper. Our policy, im ™ 

0 


turn, must be guided by our best. national | 
interest. The basic question is therefore: 16 @ . *°¢ 
recognition to our advantage or to our disad=) 










vantage, and thus to the subsequent advantagg oo 
of our self-proclaimed adversary? 
“There is only one possible answer. Th > 





presumptive advantages of trade are illuso Ys 


as Britain’s experience has shown. The pre 
sumptive ‘easing of tension’ is likewise n@ 
more than wishful thinking, since Peiping: 


and Moscow have shown no inclination 
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ease tensions. The illusion that we could 
somehow be of help to 600,000,000 Chinese is 
also dangerous, since they are. not» living 
under a government of their own choosing. 


“On the other hand, the disadvantages’ of 
recognition and the consequent advantages 
to Peiping are obvious. The Red regime 
would gain enormous prestige, just» as’ we 
would lose it:. Our défense commitments to 
Asian states: would be: weakened: and ‘their 
position further imperiled. fhe » overseas 
Chinese would have reason to lose faith in 
liberty. Our: recognitiom of Red China would, 
in effect, aid: and abet the Communist con- 
spiracy for world domination. 


“More than that, Red China is*contemp- 
tuous of the United States and hostile to the 
United Nations. It is still a self-proclaimed 
enemy of the ‘one and an unpurged aggressor 
against the other. It is impossible for the 
United States Government’ to follow a policy 
that would clearly ‘give aid and comfort’ to 
such an adversary. It is equally impossible 
for the United Nations to welcome as a 
‘peace-loving’ state a regime that has made 
war on’ that verybody and.is not yet at 
peace with it. Our policy is not ‘inflexible’ 
or forever. But it will’ be hanged only if 
the Peiping regime makes a nage possible 
by abandoning policies which threaten world 
peace and our own security.” 


The New York Daily Mirror editorialized 
on August 12: 


“The restatement of Amefican policy én 
China.by the State Department comes at a 
very timely moment, in view of the prospect 
of war in the Far East and the meeting of 
the General Assembly. “Ftvalso is-an answer 
to such politicians as Frank Mogan, who, 
secking.to run for Senator, drags China into 
the argument whether they know what they 
are talking about or not. 


“The essence of American policy is, the 
rejection of the idea of recognition of Red 
China..On this subject, the statement says: 

“* 2,.The Chinese Communists have made 
nosecret of their fundamental hostility to the 
United States and the free world as a whole 
nor of their avowed intention to effect their 
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downfall. :..? 


“The first policy of the United States 
in the Far East then is ‘to deter Communist 
aggression, else the free nations would be in 
grave danger of succumbing to Communist 
pressures before they had gathered the strength 
with which to resist them....’ 


“The State Department statement. estab- 
lished beyond question that American policy 
with regard to China is not. haphazard . but 
is based on profound study and experience. 


“With regard to the two Chinas idea, 
which Frank Hogan, as a candidate’ for the 
Democratic nomination for Sénator, advocates, 
the State Department says: 


“The ‘two Chinas’ concept is not only 
opposed by Peiping and, Taipei; it would be 
bitterly resented by the Chinese people as an 
attempt to split their country. Hence, even 
if such a solution could be imposed by outside 
authority, it would not be a stable one...’ 


“The United States has no good reason ~ 
why it should change its. China policy: now 
and it is not going to change it, although 
the State Department does say that ‘it is not 
an ‘inflexible’ policy that cannot be altered 
to meet chahged conditions...” 


Indorsing the State Department’s clear-cut 
refusal to recognize Communist*regime in 
China, the Cleveland Plain Dealer observed on 
the same day: 

“One of the points in the memorandum 
is that recognition would.be of material as- 
sistance to the efforts of the Chinese Com- 
munists to extend the Communist system 
throughout Asia. Such recognition would 
confuse and demoralize.the non-Communist 


regimes in Asia, we contend, and it. also 


would make inevitable the transfer from 
Taiwan to Peiping of the loyalties of the 
large number of overs¢as ‘Chinese in the 
countries.of southeast Asia. 


“Another, point. is that.the Chinese Com- 
munists ‘were outspoken in championing the 
armed intervention of the Soviets in Hungary 
and have given unqualified indorsement to 
the execution. of Imre Nagy and other leaders 
of the Hungarian revolt.’ 
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“But the most important point, in our 
Opinion, is that our recognition of Communist 
China would inevitably lead to the seating 
of Peiping in the United Nations, an action 
which would destroy the U.N. as an instrument 
for peace.” 


The Tampa Times contended that unqual- 
ified recognition of the Chinese Communist 
regime “would be a step toward losing Formosa, 
which is an important bastion of our Pacific 
defenses.” 


“It would indicate to friendly nations in 
the Far East,” said the Times, “that Uncle 
Sam cannot be depended on for the long 
pull. It could be the first move leading to 
the eventual loss of some of those allies, in- 
cluding Japan and the Philippines.” 


The Washington Star observed in an edi- 
torial on August 13 that the arguments 
advanced in the State Department’s 5000-word 
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memorandum against recognition and admit: ~ 


ting Peiping into U.N. membership ee 
to be exceedingly persuasive.” 


“It seems clear enough that,” continued | 


the paper, “our country—if only as a matter — 


of national self-respect—can hardly afford to | 
_ have diplomatic relations with these people.” 


Furthermore, the Republic of China wou 
be “seriously crippled,” the overseas Chine 
communities driven to the Communist side 


and other free nations in the Far East ‘ ‘pros 
foundly confused and demoralized” by such 


a move on America’s part. Conceding that 


the non-recognition policy is not “inflexible” § 
and can be changed as circumstances warrant, 


the editorial concluded: “At the moment, 


however, there are no such circumstances. § 


Accordingly, we most certainly have every | 


reason to keep on refusing to recognize the | 


Mao regime as long as it continues to act 


venomously against us and the free world at § 


large.” 
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RUSSIAN LIBERALISM 
By George Fischer 
Harvard University Press 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
1958 ix plus 240 pages 


ost educated westerners know something 
M about liberalism, a political and eco- 
nomic term which suggests to the western 
reader Rousseau, the Enlightenment, Thomas 
Jefferson, Kant, Hegel and Romanticism. 


But in Russia the development of the 
liberal tradition was different. This exposi- 
tion of Russian liberalism is No. 30 in the 
Russian Research Studies being published by 
the Harvard University Press. Its author, 
George Fischer, is a member of the history 
department of Brandeis University and a 
member of the Russian Research Center. 


The author defines liberalism to include 
“the peculiarly Western individualism of the 
cighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth cen- 
turies.” He sees it as a system of thought 
which also emphasizes “a society in which 
the individual is central as well as selfgov- 
erning,” a society which establishes “institu- 
tionalized liberties like private property and 
the supremacy of law.” 


This book is technical. 


It assumés, ‘in 
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the reader, a wide knowledge of Russian 
history and would be almost meaningless to 
one who does not have that knowledge. It 


t presents the key thought of 30 or more Russian 


“liberals” and their critics, but gives only a 
dry analysis, having no time nor space to 
bring its heroes alive. 


Russian liberalism began against a back- _ 
ground of the zemtsvo or provincial assembly. 
This institution was not democratic but it 
did provide a scope for the leadership first 
of the nobility, then of the “gentry” or lesser 
nobility and non-noble land-holding families. 


Later leadership came from the “intel- 
ligentsia,” or professional classes. These 
tended to join the Constitutional Democratic 
or Kadet Party of 1906. 


Russian liberals always faced the problem 
whether they were to expect desired changes 
to come, through applied pressure, from a 
fundamentally illiberal government, or wheth- 
er those changes could be wrung from /a 
reluctant oligarchy only by the threat of 
revolution. The revolutionists won, but they 
were not “liberals.” 


“Zemtsvo gentry and Kadet intelligentsia 
confronted the same central liberal dilemma 
. . of obtaining complex, specifically Western 
objectives in an illiberal; underdeveloped 
society. Or could a third choice be found 
or made? . Of the Russian varieties of 
liberal experience, the zemtsvo gentry and 
the Kadet intelligentsia both faild. .. In 
the past century or more, the story of Russia 
has been the story also of eastern Europe, of 
Latin Europe and America, of China and 
Japan, ¢ven of Germany and France. All of 
these early underdeveloped aaciesien lunged 

and dipped and convulsed..... . 

MIRON A. MORRILL. 


THE AMIABLE PRUSSIAN 
by Charles Drage 
Anthony Blond, London 
1958, 196 pages 


his is the story: of a German military 
officer, Walther Stennes, who has served 
for a time as aide to Generalissimo Chiang 














Kai-shek. The first part of the book which 
tells of Stennes’ early life can be of but 
limited interest to an ordinary reader. He 
showed considerable bravery in action dur- 
ing the First World War, as a result of which 
he received six decorations and four wounds. 
After the Armistice, he was engaged in var- 
ious underground activities against Commu- 
nists and Allied Armies of Occupation. 
When Hitler first came to power, Stennes 
worked with and for him for a while. The 
two soon fell out and Stennes found himself 
in prison in considerable danger of being 
liquidated. He tried suicide by cutting 
open his veins on the wrist, but he was dis- 
covered and the doctor stopped his bleeding 
in time. 


He owed his life from the Prussian Of- 
ficers Corps who waited till the anniversary 
of the victory of Tannenburg, when Persident 
Hindenburg and the generals were assem- 
bled for the celebration, to approach Hitler 
for his release. In such company, the Fue- 
hrer could hardly say no and he agreed to 
set Stennes free on the condition that he 
would depart from both Germany and Eu- 
rope. 

A German military mission was at this 
time working in China. Stennes cabled the 
mission offering his service and was told to 
report for duty immediately. He came to 
China, saw Madame and Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek and was appointed to train 
the Generalissimo’s bodyguard. He must be 
doing his job well, for his duties presently 
multiplied. 


He had great respect for both Madame 
and the Generalissimo. Of the latter he 
said: “His manner too was military, in the 
best sense of the word, quiet and courteous 
but firm and incisive. He spoke very little 
and usually in the form ofa direct question, 
listened attentively to my reply, thought it 
over and then asked another. Madame in- 
terpreted for him. ...” 

As the war drew on, he lost his position 
of trust in the Generalissimo’s household 
and was sent to do some espionage work on 
the. Japanese activities in South China. 
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After Pearl Harbor, Stennes- was stranded | 
in Shanghai. How he could manage to surs | 
vive is not satisfactorily given by the author, © 
Japan at this time was an sally of Hitler’g 
Germany. It is inconceivable that the Ges+— 
tapo agents in Shanghai and Tokyo would | 
spare a man who was known to be as anti-Hitler 7 
as Stennes was. Stennes himself explained 
“I think now that it was just those peremprot % 
demands for my death that irritated the Jap- 
anese and made them the more determined 
that I should go on living.” This may ex: 
plain away his survival from. the wrath of 
the Gestapo, but it does mot explain why 
the Japanese military did not'go after him. 
With his early record of service with the 
Generalissimo and his espionage work against — 
the Japanese, the Japanese military in Shang- 
hai were not likely to let him go free. Yet he 
came out at the end of the war hale and | 
sound and seemed to have enjoyed quite a_ 
bit of freedom of movement—and some 
freedom of speech too, according to the 
book. This leaves a question in the mind 
of the reader which the author has not 
satisfactorily explained. 
EDWARD Y.K. KWONG 


101 QUESTIONS ABOUT TAIWAN 
Government Information Office 
36 pages-NT$5.00 


his handbook for visitors and new arrivals 

begins: “Would you like to visit the Isle 
Beautiful? Just as the people of Hawaii call 
their island ‘Paradise’, so the Portuguese 
viewing this emerald isle in 1583 exclaimed: 
‘Ilha Formosa’—Isle Beautiful. 






































“The Chinese prefer their own name 
Taiwan, or “Terraced Bay’. If you Visit’ 
Taiwan you will probably have’ a hundred 
and one questions in mind. To facilitate 
your fact-finding visit; or your longer res 
idence here, many of those questions have” 
been anticipated, and for your convenience: 
are answered in this little booklet. ‘With this) 
information as’ background, you can’ start 
exploring in the fields of your own’ inter 
whether geographic, scenic, cultural, ethni¢™ 
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or economic. Your store.of Taiwan lore will 
be limited-only by. the amount of time you 
are able to invest. An@ in the process we 
hope you will have fun.” 

From this light-hearted beginning, ome 
can readily see that the questions and answers 
which follow will be ne.cut-and-dried affair. 
A wide range of interests is covered with 
succinct and brief answers, from the early 
settlers of Taiwan, and Koxinga, to the fine 
arts of the Chinese, such as music, museums, 
theater, painting and calligraphy. 

Did you know that there are 33. newspa- 
pers in Taiwan with a. combined daily 
circulation of 500,000? Or that there are 607 
magazines from weeklies to quarterlies? Did 
you knew that there are 38 radio broadcasting 
stations in operation, or that, the “Voice of 
Free China” broadcasts in four languages 
and five Chinese dialects fourteen. hours a 
day? 
Educational facilities, research in atomic 
énergy for peaceful purposes, civic and cul- 
tural bodies, Protestant and Catholic churches 


and missions, Buddhist and Taoist temples 
are other subjects touched upon. The amazing 
industrial. progress. of Free China is implicit 


-in. the information given on electric 


and dams, on petroleum refining, alumin 


products, textiles, shipbuilding and -handi-~ 


crafts. 

The structure of the national, provincial 
and local governments is simply explained. 
The strength of the armed forces, the new 
Veteran’s Administration, and the importance 
of the offshore islands (so much in world 
news at the present time) are dealt with in 
interesting, journalistic style. — 


A pictorial map of the cashew-shaped 
islaad (in. color) occupies the center double- 
page, and a dozen pictures of island activities 
—mostly farming and industrial—plus two 
color, photos on front. and back covers add 
to the attractiveness of this handy booklet. 
Truly it is just what visitors to Taiwan, and 
new arrivals for residence here, need—and 
should have found available long ere this. 

GERALDINE FITCH 


The river drowns good swimmers.—-Chinese Proverb 
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Premier Chen Cheng’s Statement 
Made at 
the 58lst Cabinet Meeting 
August 28, 1958 


In the cabinet meeting on August 28, attended 
by all the cabinet members as well as all political 
and administrative vice ministers and vice 
chairmen of various Commissions under the 
Executive Yuan, who atiended at his special 
request, Vice President and concurrenily Premier 
Chen Cheng made the following statement on the 
current situation in the Taiwan Straits: 


he present heavy bombardment of the 

Kinmen area by forces under the Peiping 
puppet regime is an act of provocation which 
threatens not only the security of Kinmen, 
Matsu, the Taiwan Straits and Taiwan proper 
but also peace in the Far East and the 
world as a whole. Consequently, we must 
heighten our vigilance. In the past few days, 
there seemed to be still a lack of unanimity 
in recgnizing the Communist war intentions. 
Some held that it was bluffing on the part of 
the Communists, aiming at certain ’ political 
gains, namely, gaining admission into the 
United Nations by the threat of war. Others 
maintained that the Communists only set 
their goal on Kinmen and Matsu and would 
not dare to venture an attack on Taiwan 
or Penghu. As a result, these people indulge 
in the wishful thinking that perhaps the 
enemy may not come at all, thus requiring 
no active preparations for the worst. This 
is the most dangerous, because the question 
before us today is difinitely a question of 
power, not how we look at it and what we 
think of it subjectively. If the Communists 
should be strong enough to take Kinmen and 


Matsu, why should they not do it? Besides, 
the security of Taiwan and Penghu and the 
offshore islands are so closely interrelated’ 
that trouble on the offshore islands neces- 
sarily affects Taiwan and Penghu. It ig 
most certain that enemy planes will attack 
Taiwan once hostilities spread. If we are 
not vigilant enough or if. we are not suffix 
ciently prepared, we might be subjected to 
enemy surprise attacks from the air and bet 
come paralyzed. This is what I particularl 
want to bring to the attention of the whol 


nation. 


We must further realize that the Russia 
plan of world conquest will never change, 


although the tactics thereof may vary with 
time, place and people. Therefore, the mission 
assigned to the Peiping puppet regime by the. 
Russians as their instrument to conquer Asia 
will not change either. Whether they employ 
subversion, intimidation and blandishment, 
or military action, their objective will always 
remain the same. The present Communists” 
provocative action in the Taiwan. Straits is 
to carry out Russia’s established aggressive 
policy. 4 
On August 23 U.S. Secretary of State Mr 
John F. Dulles made a statement concerning’ 
the situation in the Taiwan Straits. President: 
Eisenhower in his August 27 news conference: 
reiterated the firm stand of the United States: 
in supporting the Republic of China. ‘ 
original texts of what they said appear om 
all the newspapers today. So far as I cam’ 
see, the general reaction seems to go té 


different extremes. Some regard Mr. Dulles 


statement as a charm with which they ca 
be freed of all worries, others consider its, 
phraseology lacking in clarity, and therefo 


lose their own self-confidence. In fact they 
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U.S. Government has always had great com- 
prehension of conditions in the Far East, 
particularly the designs of the Sovict Russians 
and the ambitions of the Chinese Communists 
in this part of the world. 


In my personal opinion, President Eisen- 
hower may be aptly described by our old 
saying: “The great intellect may look foolish; 
the brave may appear timid.” ‘With his 
knowledge of military affairs, he fully realizes 
the dangers of war and would never resort 
to arms if he can help it. Mr. Dulles, in 
turn, is a remarkable statesman showing won- 
derful wisdom and steadfastness in the face 
of complicated international ‘situations and 
handling them with composure. As to Am- 
bassador Drumright and Admiral Smoot of 
the Taiwan Defense Command, they are first- 
class diplomat and military. strategist. Ad- 
miral Smoot is quick in making decisions as 
shown by the recent concentration of air and 
naval forces in the Taiwan Straits and the 
redeployment of U.S. marines in the Philip- 
pines. These have already been published 
by the press, but there are many other 
important moves that are not yet disclosed. 
They show, of course, Admiral Smoot’s far- 
sightedness and his timely recommendations. 
They also serve to show how the top officials 
of the American Government are familiar 
with the situation here. However, as every 
nation ‘has its own difficulties, we must un- 
derstand and trust each other. 


In my capacity as president of the Ex- 
ecutive Yuan, I have so far made no state- 
ment whatever on the pressing situation that 
is facing the nation, because it is my 
principle not to play with empty words before 
actually getting to the problem. So long as 
we can trust each other, even silence can be 
most eloquent. What I consider as the most 
important is that, in addition to the trust 
we put in each other, we should have absolute 
faith in President Chiang Kai-shek. As 
long as we follow his leadership, there will 
be no difficulty which we cannot surmount. 


Take, for instance, the situation imme- 
diately prior to the outbreak of the last Sino- 


Japanese War, the people’s attitude was in 


a state of flux, and many of them did not 
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seem to understand the government’s policy. 
But the people were convinced and all their 
efforts were focused in supporting the gov- 
ernment eventually to win the wari against 
great odds, after President Chiang had made 
his “Lushan Statement” in 1937, in which 
he said among other things: “We will not 
forsake peace until it is hopeless to secure 
peace; nor will we talk lightly of making 
sacrifices unless we have come to the point 
of no return.” Then our soldiers and civilians 
alike, regardless of difficulties they encoun- 
tered, knew that we would finally ‘win, be- 
cause we were firmly convinced that war- 
mongers would fail and that aggressors would 
perish. This is the conclusion we can deduce 
from history—that no warmonger or aggressor 
can escape destruction. ‘This'is the view we 
should all adopt of the present ‘situation. 


But instead of waiting for the warmongers 
and aggressors to collapse by themselves, we 
must smash them. At the same time, we 
should cut down unnecessary sacrifices on 
our part. In this connection, I would like 
to touch upon once again the problem of 
dispersion. ‘The dispersion program can no 
longer stop at its planning stage, but should 
be executed. immediately, . Dispersion . does 
not mean just to. run for life, but means 
positive preparation for war to the same 


extent as military operations at the front. 
Similar to the deployment of forces at the 
front, where there must be a first line, a 
second line and a third line to allow effective 
offensive and defensive maneuvers, dispersion 
in the rear should also consist of three lines. 
The personnel deployed in’ the first line 
should be kept at the minimum, while all 
the rest should be dispersed: ‘to the second 
and third lines: The military. philosophy 
behind our dispersion program is:' Toe prepare 
for the worst possible, and to watch for the 
enemy’s weakness. 


In conclusion, we should actively get 
ourselves prepared ‘for war in coordination 
with military moves, and completely abandon 
the wait-and-see attitude to rule out all” 


the possibility for the enemy’s getting an 
upperhand. I sincerely expect this from my 
countrymen, and I certainly expect it from 
the government first’ — 











On Lebanon and Jordan 
By Tingfu F. Tsiang 


Statement in the Third Emergency Special Session 
of the Geneval Assembly 
August 18, 1958 


I’ a debate in the Security Council on the 
complaint of Lebanon, I stated that the 
country most concerned was Lebanon and 
that the government best qualified to judge 
on the adequacy or inadequacy of the meas- 
ures to be carried out by the United Nations 
in Lebanon was the Government of Lebanon. 
Since this special session of the General As- 
sembly is called to discuss both the complaint 
of Lebanon and the complaint of Jordan, I 
would like to say that in the judgment of my 
delegation, the countries most. concerned in 
this debate are Lebanon and Jordan and that 
the governments whose views deserve the 
most careful consideration by all delegations 
are the governments of Lebanon and Jordan. 
This is our basic approach to this debate. 
For this reason, I have chosen to state it at 
the very beginning of my. intervention. 


Lebanon and Jordan have so far taken 
two steps. One step was to bring their com- 
plaints to the Security Council of the United 
Nations. The other step was to ask for the 
military assistance, in the one case, of the 
United States, and in the other, of the United 
Kingdom. In taking these two steps I find 
nothing that could be criticized. Both these 
steps are in harmony with the principles of 
the Charter, and both have been taken with 
the sole objective of self-defense. 

Mr. President, I find it unnecessary to 
argue at length on this point. Surely, nobody 
can accuse Lebanon or Jordan of expansionist 
or aggressive designs against their neighbors. 
Whether in the Security Council or here in 
the Assembly I have not heard a single speak- 
er accuse Lebanon or Jordan of expansionist 
design. These two countrics are, of course, 
peace-loving. They desire above everything 
else to be let alone. They are struggling 
only for the right of independent existence. 
This is the minimum right for any state. The 
motives of Lebanon and Jordan are above 
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reproach. 


The United States in responding to the 
appeal of Lebanon for military assistance 
and the United Kingdom in responding to a 
similar appeal from Jordan have behaved as — 
good members of the international communi- 
ty. American and British forces have entered — 
Lebanon and Jordan for the sole purpose of — 
helping these States to preserve their inde- © 
pendence. Responsible leaders of the United | 
States and the United Kingdom have repeat. — 
edly assured the world that their forces, will 
be withdrawn when the governments of 
Lebanon and Jordan so request or when the 
United Nations can afford to Lebanon and 
Jordan the necessary safeguards. All these | 
assurances are on public record. ¥ 












In an ideal world with an ideal United — 
Nations, Lebanon and Jordan might have § 
found their appeals to the Security Council” 
sufficient without exercising their right of 
collective self-defense under Article 5! of the” 























Charter. Likewise under ideal conditions, | j 
the U.S.A. and the United Kingdom might | f 
have contented themselves with action in the A 
Security Council, without sending military 
assistance to Lebanon and. Jordan, Unfor- a 
tunately, we must face the world as it is, ‘ 
and we must use the United Nations as sh¢ f 
actually is. Today, no nation can rely solely, a 
and entirely on the U.N. for self-preservation, § - 

ni 





and no nation can forego the right of collece| 
tive self-defense. : 









Therefore, Mr. Presidens, the problem: 
today is not the withdrawal of these troops) 
The problem remains that of the safeguards! 
which the United Nations can afford t 
Lebanon and Jordan. If in addition to thes 
safeguards the Gencral Assembly can work 
out plans to promote peace and persona 
in the whole region of the Middle East, m 1 
delegation would wholeheartedly support 
such plans, My delegation was deeply i 
pressed by President Eisenhower’s speech 
last Wed: esday. However, I would like 
make one point clear: it is the judgment 
my delegation that we cannot secure 
general peace and prosperity in the Midd 
East without, in the first place, giving | 
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Lebanon and Jordan the necessary safeguards 
for their political independence and _terri- 
torial integrity. 

In this. session of the General Assembly, 
sometimes formally, sometimes informally, 
our attention has been called to the factor 
of Arab nationalism. In all the debates in 
the United Nations in which any Arab 
country has been involved, my delegation has 
not made a single anti-Arab speech nor cast 
a single anti-Arab vote. We sympathize with 
and support the Arab countries .in their 
struggles for freedom from foreign domina- 
tion. 


I recall my participation in the ‘first 
debate in the Security ‘Council on an. Arab 
‘question in the fall of 194?.' Some members 
of the Assembly may remember the occasion 
when the Foreign Minister of Egypt, Nokrashy 
Pasha, came to Lake Success to ask the Secu- 
rity Council to persuade the Government of 
the United Kingdom to re-open the negoti- 
ations on the evacuation of British troops 
from Egypt. On that occasion I was among 
those members of the Council who supported 
the Egyptian request for the renewal of 
negotiations. From,.that day to the present 
I have consistently favored the nationalistic 
aspirations of the Arab peoples and I would 
continue to do so. 


Now we are told that there is an Arab 
nationalism in addition to the nationalistic 
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aspirations of the individual-Arab- States. 
take this Arab nationalism to mean the desire 
for Arab unity. Sir, I would like te declare 
on behalf of my delegation and my Govern- 
ment that we are very sympathetic to the 
movement for Arab unity. We are convinced 
that in the modern age larger political and 
economic units. promote better the welfare 
of the peoples. Furthermore, we find among 
the Arab. States in the Middle East strong 
cultural‘and racial affinities which furnish 
the basis for unity. 


However, the problem of Arab unity 
should be solved only in harmony with the 
principles of the Charter. The .process. in- 
volved must be one of peaceful association 


and cooperation among the Arab. peoples, 


each of whom should have the right of self- 
determination. Sir, it seems to me that even © 
an Arab Bismarck of the 20th Century should 
change the tactics of the German Bismarck 
of the 19th Century. International life has 
progressed. Statecraft has found better means 
for the promotion of human welfare. The 
method of blood and iron is today self-defeat- 
ing. The United Nations, in the judgment 
of my delegation, may well sympathize with 
Arab nationalism in the sense of a movement 
for Arab unity, but the United Nations must 
uphold the principles of the Charter and 
must afford to every one of its member States 
the inherent right. of self-determination, 





| CHRONOLOGY 


A Summary of 
Important Events 
from July 16 to 
August 15, 1958 


July 16 The visiting Philippine Econmic 
Mission was given an audience by President 
Chiang Kai-shek at the Presidential office. 
The eight-man mission was accompanied by 
Narciso Kamos, the Philippine ambassador, 
and Wang Fu-chou, Vice Minister of Economic 
Affairs. 


The Legislative Yuan approved the cen- 
tral government’s supplementary budget for 
the period December 1957 to May 1958, in- 
clusive. 


Vice President Chen Cheng declared after 
taking over the reins of the government that 
“henceforth the Executive Yuan will con- 
tinue to direct our efforts toward the imple- 
mentation of our national policy of anti- 
Communism and resisting Soviet Russia 
aggression, in the interest of our country and 
our people.” 


17 Madame Chiang Kai-shek delivered 4 
speech at the National Press Club in the 
United States, saying that the seizure of Iraq 
by Arab Nationalists has put the entire 
Middle East in dire peril of becoming a 
Sovict satellite area. In her address, the 
first lady of Free China appealed for better 
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answers to the global issue “of how (to "meet 
the Commuuist challenge. “Russia is using | 


Arab Nationalism, whipping it into a blind § 


excitment, to gain a foothold in the oo ; 
East,” she said. 


The government announced its support” 


for a U.S. proposal to send a United Nations ~ Ee 


force to Lebanon and gave its support to # 
Britain’s dispatch of troops to Jordan. 4 


18 President Chiang Kai-shek cabled his 


message of congratulation to Generalissimo @ 


Francisco Franco of Spain on the occasion of ~ 
the Spanish National Day. 

Vice President-Premier Chen Cheng grant: | 
ed an interview to Mr. Albert B. .Kaff, 7 
UPI correspondent in Taipei, in which he | 
called up the Western world to give due 


attention and sympathy to the anti-Commu- § 


nist movement on the Chinese mainland. 


Chinese Chief of the Géneral Staff General _ 
Wang Shu-ming ordered cancellation of leaves § 
for all officers and men and placed the natson’s — 


armed forces on special alert to meet any § 


eventuality that might arise in the face of | 
the present explosive world situation. The 
special alert order, which was the first’ of its” 
kind ever issued since 1949, was transmitted — 
to all troops in Taiwan and garrison units on | 
offshore islands as well. é 
19 Formations of Chinese Air Force trans- 

ports flew over Kwangtung, Kuangsi, Kwei- ~ 
chow, Szechuan, Kiangsi, Chekiang and J 
Fukien provinces on the mainland dropping ~ 


‘more than two million copies of leaflets, | 


thousand bags of relief rice, and returned” 
safely to their base in spite of Red air in- 
terception and bad weather. i 


21. The government branded Khrushchev’s) 
call for an immediate summit conference) 
on Middle East tensions as a propaganda) 
move calculated to slacken the free world’s 
vigilance and induce the United States and 
Britain to retreat from their firm stand. 


The new cabinet under Vice President- 
Premier Chen Cheng announced a set of 
regulations governing the supply of low in- 
terest loans to financially hardpressed facto- 
ries. 
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23 Ina speech delivered before the US House 


Foreign Affairs Committee Madame Chiang 
said that the best means of thwarting the 


general strategy of international Communism - 


for world conquest is to help and encourage 
the people of Asia, particularly on the China 
mainland, to resist Communism. 


24 Some 50,000 Chinese refugees have escaped 
to Burma since early this year to flee the 
Peiping regime’s anti-rightist purge, according 
to a report from Rangoon. 

The Cambodian government and the 
puppet Peiping regime issued a joint com- 
munique announcing the establishment of 
“diplomatic relations.” 


23 The six-day air defense exercise, “Opera- 
tion Brass Hammer,” started today throughtout 
the entire island to test the nation’s air 
defense capability. 


27 Dominican Ambassador Jose Villanueva 
decorated five top officials of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs on behalf of the Dominican 
government. The five Chinese diplomats 
were Vice Ministers Shen Chang-huan and 
Chow Shu-kai, Mr. Hsu Shao-chang, Director 
of American Affairs Department, Mr. Wang 
Feng, Director of Protocol Department, and 
Dr. Kiang Yi-sheng, Director of Information 
Department. 


Mr. King Kai-ying, President of the China 
Petroleum Corporation, heading an economic 
mission of four left for Thailand to study 
. the economic conditions there and to develop 
trade possibilities between the two countries, 


2% Chinese and Japanese delegations to the 
sugar conference wound up their six-week 
long talk and signed a sugar agreement for 
the current fiscal year. 


29 Mr. Rosendo Canto Herandez was ap- 
pointed the first ambassador to the Republic 
of China by the Cuban government. A noted 
journalist of 34, the young diplomat last 
served as Cuba’s Ambassador to the Republic 


_ Of Costa Rica, 


Free China mourns the passing of one of 
her staunchest friends, U.S. Air Force It. Gen. 
: pene L. Chennault whose “iying Tigers” 


September 1958 


helped China fight the Japanese dette 
the last war. President Chiang Kai-shek sent 
the following message of condolence to Mrs. 
Chennault: “Please accept our deepest con- 
dolence on the passing of the General. His 
death is a great personal loss to us both. He 
came to our aid in our darkest hours when 
we were resisting singlehanded the Japanese 
military aggression. The exploits of the Flying 
Tigers will long be remembered as an epitome 
of American heroism for which the American 
people should be justly proud. Later as 
Commander of the [4th U. S. Air Force he 
continued to demonstrate his sterling quality: 
as a great soldier. Following ‘the victory he 
contributed much towatd the development 
of China’s civil aviation. We wish to assure 
you that the Chinese government and people 
share with you on this sad occasion your 
profound sorrow and grief.” 


31 Vice Admiral Roland N. Smoot took over 
command cf the U. S. Taiwan Defense Com- 


mand and Military Assistance Advisory Gruop 


from Vice Admiral Austin K. Doyle who was 
retiring. 


Minister Mambud Banna, Lebanon’s first 
envoy to China, Arrived in Taipei. August 
1 an insurrance program for a total of 174,873 
government employees came. inio effect today. 
The participants include all the employees 
serving in central and local governments, 
representative bodies, public schools, hospitals 
and government enterprises. This is com- 
pulsory insurrance covering childbirth, sick- 
ness, injuries, disability, old age, death, and 
funeral expenses. 


4 Foreign Ministry enniieiee warned . that 
the Chinese Communists may embark upon 
fresh adventures in the Far Fast as a result 
of the secret Khrushchev-Mao talks. 


Main construction work of the Shihmen 
Dam reservoir, the largest water conservancy 
proiect in the Far East, began with the com- 
pletion .of two auxiliary projects. Vice 
President Chen Cheng pushed the button to 


start the second phase of the gigantic reservoir 


proiect:in a ceremony held at the dam site 
in Taoyuan, about 30 miles southwest of 
Taipei. The dam project was started in 1956 





and is scheduled to be completed in 196! with 
an estimated cost of US$ 79,174,000. When 
completed, the dam will provide irrigation 
for 54,000 hectares of land, increase rice crops 
by 70,000 tons a year, hike power output by 
120,000 kilowatts, prevent floods in the Taipei 
area and solve water-shortage problem for 
340,000 residents in the surrounding country. 

Authoritative sources in the Provincial 
Government disclosed that export of Taiwan 
handicraft articles is expected to reach US$ 
4,099,009 this year. 


7 The cabinet held a _ four-hour. session 
discussing the mounting tension in the Taiwan 
Strait. The conference arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the Communist military buildup 
along the mainland coast from Chekiang to 
Kwangtung in dicated an imminent invasion. 
It was decided that all the departments of 
the government should make appropriate 
preparations to cope with any eventuality. 
The session also agreed that a state of 
emergency will be announced whenever the 
occasion arises. 


8 A 14-member delegation was appointed to 


attend the second regular meeting of the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Conforence sched- 
uled for September | at Geneva. Dr. Li 
Shi-mou, Vice Minister of Education, was 
appointed chief delegate. 


9:.The Government today. appointed a five- 
member delegation to the current United 
Nations General Assembly emergency session 
on, .Middle East. Dr., Ting-fu.. F... Tsiang, 
Chinese chief delegate to the Security Cauncil; 
was appointed head of the group. 


10..Captain Hnery B. Kerby, Conservative 
member of the British Parliament and an 
expert on Communist affairs, arrived in 
Taipei for a twelve-day visit. The Parlia- 
mentarian, who once toured Soviet Russia, 


said he would like to find out what ‘life i# 
Free China looks like in contrast with tha 
behind the Iron Curtain. ; ‘- 


1L More than 1,000 people in the mainlan 
province of Kansu were killed by the Chinese 
Communists as a result of two anti-Communist 
uprisings during last April and May, a 
Central News dispatch reported from Hongs 
kong. According to Communist official paper 
“Kansu Daily News” reaching Hongkong, thé 
dispatch said both of the anti-Communi 
revolts were let by Kansu “governor” Ma@ 
Cheng-wu, influential Moslem leader. 


12 Vice Pressident-Premier Chen Cheng 
declared that “the government is determined 
to defend Kinmen and Matsu. at any coSt, 

“When the Communists attack us, that will 
be the best chance for us to start our counters 
attack,” he stressed. ‘il 


Taipei once again became the rendezyo 
of foreign newsmen as tension in the explosiv 
Taiwan Strait continued to build up. Taip 


was last crowded with foreign correspondent is 
four years.ago when the government. forces 
withdrew from the Tachen Island. , 
18 Premier Chen Cheng announced a N 
10-increase in the monthly food allowance for 
_ both officers. and men of the government} 


Armed Forces. The new measure, effective 
August |, brought the total food allowance 
of the servicemen from NT$30 to NT$40 re 


month. , 


14 Chinese Air Force Sabrejets. shot three 
faster Communist MIG-I7’s down from thé 
air south of Matsu. The CAF Headquarters 
announced that two MIG-I7’s were shot dow1 
and another one possibly destroyed in the a 
encounter taking place only 15 to 20 mited 
south of Matsu. All the CAF planes*parté 
cipating in the air battle returned safely. 








